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ABSTRACT 


A  modeling  and  model  verification  study  was  made  of  the 
heating  load  reductions  produced  by  passive  solar  gains. 
Dynamic  simulation  models  of  components  were  integrated 
together  to  develop  an  overall  model  for  estimating  the 
annual  heating  load  requirements  of  houses  designed  to 
employ  direct  solar  gain. 

Predictions  were  compared  against  detailed  measurements 
of  heat  fluxes,  radiation  fluxes,  room  air  temperatures,  and 
the  power  consumption  rates  recorded  on  hourly  basis  at  the 
Alberta  Home  Heating  Research  Facility. 

A  three  stage  approach  to  the  overall  problem  of 
modeling  and  model  verification  was  used.  First,  comparisons 
of  various  components  of  heat  loss  were  made  with 
measurements  in  order  to  test  and  refine  the  model 
calculations  for  the  components.  In  the  second  step  the 
component  models  were  put  together  to  test  the  transient 
response  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  Finally,  comparisons  of 
the  predicted  and  the  measured  module  performance  were  done 
using  typical  daily  variations  of  module  temperatures  and 
most  importantly  the  furnace  heat  requirements.  This 
methodology  was  instrumental  in  developing  a  comprehensive 
validation  procedure  for  the  house  heat  loss  models. 

Several  results  are  of  interest  to  modeling  of 
component  heat  losses.  By  postulating  that  basement  heat 
losses  can  be  assumed  to  consist  of  two  components:  one  with 
an  annual  variation  and  one  with  a  diurnal  variation,  four 
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basement  heat  loss  models  were  developed.  These  models 
include  the  effects  of  the  dynamics  of  the  surrounding  soil, 
the  variations  in  the  soil  thermal  conductivity,  the  deep 
ground  temperature  effects  and  the  surface  cover  effects. 
From  the  model  validation  study  it  is  shown  that  a  simple 
and  reasonably  accurate  strategy  is  to  simulate  the  wood 
frame  walls  and  ceiling  as  simple  resistive  elements  and 
introduce  their  capacitance  effects  via  a  lumped  capacity 
approach  for  the  transient  analysis  of  the  structure.  A 
method  is  described  for  extracting  the  lumped  and  the 
distributed  heat  capacity  parameters  of  the  structure  from 
simple  transient  decay  tests.  It  appears  from  the  solar 
gains  model  verification  study  that  the  available  methods 
could  introduce  large  errors  in  the  hourly  heating  load 
calculations.  The  cause  for  this  discrepency  appears  to  be 
inadequate  modeling  techniques  for  calculating  the  solar 
gains  at  low  sun  angles.  A  study  is  also  made  of  the  window 
shutter  thermal  response  characteristics  and  their  potential 
impact  on  the  hourly  heating  load  calculations. 

The  component  models  were  integrated  together  to  test 
module  performance  as  a  total  system.  The  results  of  the 
predicted  and  the  measured  module  heat  requirements  and  the 
room  air  temperatures  show  a  good  agreement. 

For  evaluating  the  module  performance  a  logical  way  of 
extracting  the  seasonally  averaged  heating  load  reductions 
produced  by  solar  gains  is  suggested.  It  appears  that  south 
facing  windows  with  shutters  (RSI  1.0)  could  reduce  the 
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heating  requirements  of  a  typical  house  by  about  20%.  In 
highly  insulated  modules  the  basement  and  infiltration 
losses  could  account  for  50%  of  total  loss. 

Finally,  an  attempt  is  made  to  generalize  the  whole 
study.  The  results  of  several  numerical  experiments  were  put 
in  the  form  of  general  design  curves  from  which  optimum 
values  of  the  thermal  mass  or  window  area  can  be  related  to 
the  resistance  of  the  thermal  envolope  as  well  as  local 
meteorological  parameters.  The  effects  of  window  orientation 
and  of  window  overhang  are  also  analyzed. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 


The  impact  of  World's  depleting  fossil  fuel  reserves  and  the 
prevalent  rates  of  energy  usage  have  created  a  growing 
awareness  in  the  area  of  energy  management  techniques  in 
four  major  energy-consuming  sectors:  Electricity  generation, 
Transportation,  Production,  and  Heating  and  Cooling  of  the 
buildings . 

It  is  recognized  that  high  grade  energy  should  not  be 
used  for  low  grade  applications  such  as  used  in  the  last  of 
the  above  sectors  namely,  the  heating  and  cooling  of 
buildings  [1].  These  considerations  have  been  the  motivation 
for  research  into  two  parallel  fields. 

1.  Finding  alternative  sources  of  energy  for  space 
conditioning . 

2.  Designing  buildings  for  energy  conservation. 

In  this  context  the  direct  gain  passive  house  design  is 
a  conceptual  outcome  of  the  strategy  of  combining  the  tasks 
of  utilizing  an  alternative  source  of  energy  such  as  solar 
radiation  and  disposing  the  available  energy  by  way  of 
storing,  redirecting,  enhancing,  and  inhibiting,  to  achive 
an  indoor  environment  compatible  with  the  comfort  level  of 
its  inhabitants. 

The  passive  heating  and  cooling  systems  may  take  a 
variety  of  forms  as  discussed  in  [2,3].  However  the  system 
analyzed  in  this  thesis  is  usually  referred  to  as  Direct 
Gain  Passive  System.  In  general  a  simple  direct  gain  passive 
house  consists  of  the  following  elements:  walls,  ceiling,. 
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basement,  windows  with  thermal  shutters,  overhang,  doors  and 
thermal  storage  walls  etc.  The  problem  of  practical  interest 
is  to  predict  the  heating  requirement  of  such  a  house 
exposed  to  temporal  variations  in  ambient  air  temperatures, 
solar  radiation  fluxes,  intermittent  internal  heat  sources 
and  furnace  heat  requirements. 

A  review  of  the  literature  shows  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  simulation  models  of  varying  degree  of  details  for 
estimating  the  house  heating  requirements.  These  include  the 
public  domain  programs  [ 4 , 5 , 6 , 7 , 8 , 9 ] ,  some  of  which  are 
capable  of  simulating  not  only  the  building  thermal  loads 
but  also  the  HVAC  air  ditribution  systems  and  the  central 
plant  systems.  The  next  level  of  programs  are  those  which 
explore  the  use  of  passive  solar  gains  to  reduce  the 
residential  house  heating  requirements  [ 10, 1 1 , 12, 13, 13A] . 
This  study  essentially  falls  into  this  latter  catogory. 
However,  the  building  thermal  load  calculations  are  common 
to  all  the  models.  To  develop  an  overview  of  the  problem  the 
general  limitations  of  the  above  studies  will  have  to  be 
first  examined.  For  clarity  these  general  limitations  will 
be  grouped  into  three  categories. 

1.  The  component  modeling  and  the  overall  modeling  of  house 
heating  requirements. 

2.  The  model  validation  studies. 

3.  The  overall  thermal  performance  studies. 

The  first  catogory  limitations  of  the  above  referred  models 
concerning  the  theoretical  modeling  aspects  can  be 
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summarized  as  follows. 

1.  Most  of  the  models  do  not  have  the  capability  of 
modeling  below  grade  basement  losses.  The  studies  which 
do  include  basement  losses  into  their  models  have  used 
either  simple  empirical  relations,  or  have  used  a  steady 
state  conductance  approach.  As  an  improvement  over  the 
steady  state  methods,  recent  studies  have  utilized  two 
dimensional  numerical  techniques  for  analyzing  basement 
heat  losses.  However,  no  efforts  are  made  in  these 
studies  to  integrate  the  basement  models  with  the 
overall  energy  analysis  of  houses. 

2.  Most  of  the  simplified  models  neglect  the  internal  heat 
capacity  of  the  structure. 

3.  The  internal  heat  sources  are  either  neglected  or 
assumed  to  have  all  been  utilized  in  directly  replacing 
the  furnace  heat. 

4.  The  actual  thermal  capacity  in  the  house  is  largely 
unknown  because  of  the  nonhomogeneities  associated  with 
the  building  materials.  In  this  regard  no  efforts  have 
been  made  to  theoretically  justify  the  transient 
response  of  the  structure. 

5.  The  studies  directed  towards  prediction  of  building 
thermal  resistance  have  used  simple  first  order  models 
for  the  transient  anlysis.  The  air  heat  capacity  in  such 
cases  is  almost  always  neglected. 

The  second  catogory  of  the  limitations  concerning  the  model 

validation  studies  can  be  summarized  as  follows. 
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1.  The  usual  method  of  validation  of  computer  models  based 
on  agreement  between  the  predicted  and  the  measured  room 
air  temperatures  appears  to  be  not  a  sound  validation 
technique,  because  of  the  fact  that  in  the  calculation 
of  house  heat  requirements  several  uncertainties  are 
involved  in  the  prediction  of  solar  gains,  basement  and 
infiltration  losses. 

2.  No  efforts  have  so  far  been  made  in  the  direction  of 
establishing  a  comprehensive  verification  procedure  for 
models  predicting  house  heating  requirements. 

3.  It  is  noted  that  many  model  verification  studies  have 
based  their  conclusions  on  the  accuracy  of  their  models 
from  a  few  days  measured  data.  This  type  of  limited 
analysis  may  not  be  good  indicator  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  model  in  predicting  the  seasonal  thermal  performance 
of  houses. 

4.  Most  of  the  models  have  been  verified  from  the  data  on 
test  cells  which  are  above  grade  structures. 

5.  Seasonal  thermal  performance  data  analyses  either  on  the 
above  grade  or  on  the  below  grade  elements  of  houses  are 
lacking . 

Finally,  the  third  catogory  limitations  of  the  studies 

concerning  the  overall  thermal  performance  evaluation  of 

houses  can  be  summarized  as  follows. 

1.  Almost  no  method  is  available  in  the  literature  by  which 
the  heating  load  reductions  produced  by  the  passive 
solar  gains  can  be  evaluated  from  the  routine 
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measurements  of  room  temperatures  and  furnace  heat 
requirements.  This  is  one  of  the  major  limitations  of 
the  previous  studies  due  to  which  there  is  controversy 
on  the  actual  magnitudes  of  the  heating  load  reductions 
that  can  be  obtained  from  passive  solar  gains. 

2.  Efforts  are  lacking  in  the  direction  of  a  generalized 
study  by  which  several  passive  house  designs  could  be 
compared.  Such  a  study  would  be  of  value  in  developing  a 
criterion  of  thermal  similarity  between  different 
designs  or  between  different  design  parameters  of  a 
house . 

These  limitations  were  the  motivators  for  carrying  out  a 
detailed  investigation  into  the  theoretical  modeling,  model 
verification  and  performance  evaluation  study  of  direct  gain 
passive  houses.  The  starting  point  of  the  present  work  was 
the  model  developed  by  the  author  [14].  This  model  is 
capable  of  simulating  the  dynamic  behaviour  of  a  direct  gain 
passive  house  exposed  to  temporal  variations  in  ambient  air 
temperatures  and  solar  radiation  fluxes.  In  general  most  of 
the  previously  mentioned  limitations  are  also  applicable  to 
this  model.  A  further  limitation  was  that  the  walls  and 
ceilings  in  this  model  were  simulated  as  simple  resistive 
elements  and  no  attempts  were  made  to  develope  transient 
models  for  these  elements.  However,  the  two  improvements  of 
this  model  relative  to  the  previous  studies  were  its  ability 
to  account  for  the  building  thermal  mass,  internal  heat 
sources  and  an  exploratory  attempt  was  made  to  set  a  trend 
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in  developing  certain  general  results  from  this  model.  In 
view  of  the  general  limitations  of  the  previous  studies 
incuding  the  authors’  previous  model  the  objectives  set  out 
for  the  present  work  were:  to  introduce  refinements  to  the 
previous  model,  to  adequately  test  this  refined  model  and  to 
investigate  methods  of  generalizing  the  results.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  approach  several  different  methods  of 
modeling  and  techniques  for  analyzing  the  models  were 
developed.  These  proposed  methods  will  be  briefly  summarized 
into  the  following  three  groups. 

1.  The  refinements  introduced  into  the  previous  model  [14] 
by  way  of  improved  techniques  for  modeling  the  component 
and  as  well  as  the  overall  house  heat  losses. 

2.  Proposed  methods  for  model  verification. 

3.  Methods  of  data  analysis  for  performance  evaluation  of  a 
direct  gain  passive  house  and  attempts  to  generalize  the 
whole  study  by  which  the  performance  of  direct  gain 
houses  can  be  compared. 

The  first  group  of  proposed  methods  referred  to  as 
refinements  to  the  previous  model  can  be  summarized  as 
follows . 

1.  By  postulating  that  the  basement  heat  losses  can  be 
divided  into  two  components:  one  with  a  diurnal 
variation  and  one  with  an  annual  variation,  four 
basement  models  were  examined.  These  models  were 
developed  t.o  include  the  effects  of  the  dynamics  of 
surrounding  soil,  surface  cover  variations  and  the 
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freezing  and  thawing  effects  of  the  soil  on  the  basement 
heat  losses. 

2.  A  simple  method  of  integrating  the  above  basement  models 
with  the  overall  house  model  is  presented. 

3.  Simple  one  dimensional  transient  numerical  models  for 
the  walls  and  ceiling  are  proposed. 

4.  A  simplified  model  is  proposed  through  which  the  effects 
of  thermal  resistance  and  capacitance  of  the  structure 
on  its  transient  response  can  be  investigated.  This 
model  when  combined  with  the  transient  temperature  decay 
tests  yields  such  important  information  as  the  actual 
magnitudes  of  the  lumped  and  the  distributed  heat 
capacities  in  the  structure. 

The  second  group  of  the  proposed  methods  suggest  the 

following  set  of  criterion  for  adequately  validating  the 

direct  gain  passive  models. 

1.  A  fundamental  criterion  for  validating  the  simulation 
model  has  to  be  based  not  only  on  the  verification  of 
the  overall  model  but  also  on  the  verification  of  the 
component  models. 

2.  A  second  criterion  for  validating  the  simulation  model 
has  to  be  based  on  the  verification  of  the  transient 
response  of  the  structure. 

3.  A  third  step  in  the  verification  procedure  is  to  check 
if  the  overall  energy  balance  equation  is  satisfied. 
This  can  be  done  by • per  forming  a  check  to  see  if  the 
heat  losses  and  storages  balance  the  heat  gains. 
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4.  The  last  step  in  the  verification  of  the  models  be  based 
on  the  comparison  of  the  accuracy  of  the  predicted  and 
the  measured  room  air  temperatures  and  the  furnace  heat 
requirements  under  different  modes  of  shutter  operation. 
In  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  validation  procedure 
followed,  a  flow  chart  describing  the  various  tests  and 
their  sequence  is  depicted  in  Figure  1.1.  During  the  process 
of  model  verification  for  the  components  several  different 
methods  of  analyzing  the  data  are  suggested.  These  include: 

1 .  Analysis  of  the  steady  state  and  the  transient  heat 
losses  from  the  walls  and  ceilings  to  identify  problems 
associated  in  modeling  of  walls  and  ceiling  heat  losses. 

2.  Generally  it  is  assumed  that  thermal  shutters  on  windows 
instantaneously  provide  the  expected  resistance  value 
upon  closing.  The  evidence  gathered  from  experimental 
data  analysis  shows  that  due  to  infiltration  and  thermal 
capacitance  effects  of  the  window-shutter  combination, 
the  actual  resistance  provided  by  the  shutters  is 
significantly  less  than  its  expected  nominal  resistance 
value . 

3.  Several  short  comings  of  the  available  solar  gain  models 
have  been  identified.  A  three  step  criterion  for 
verifying  the  window  gains  model  is  proposed.  It  is 
shown  that  the  window  gain  factor  can  be  used  to  compare 
the  performance  of  different  windows. 

Finally  the  third  group  of  the  proposed  methods  on  the 
evaluation  of  the  thermal  performance  of  passive  houses  can 
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Figure  1.1  Flow  Chart  Describing  the  Model  Verification 
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be  summarized  as  follows. 

1.  Two  methods  of  analyzing  the  thermal  performance  of 
houses  are  proposed.  These  include  evaluation  of  thermal 
performance  of  passive  houses  for  small  and  as  well  as 
for  large  values  of  time. 

2.  A  method  is  proposed  through  which  the  heating  load 
reductions  produced  by  passive  solar  gains  can  be 
determined  from  the  measured  furnace  heat  requirements. 
A  rationale  for  such  a  method  was  drawn  from  the 
theoretical  considerations. 

3.  Attempts  are  made  to  explore  the  idea  of  generalizing 
the  overall  study  into  a  set  of  curves  referred  to  as 
the  general  design  curves.  The  physical  significance  of 
these  curves  are  examined  and  the  possibility  of  thermal 
similarity  between  different  designs  is  investigated. 

Essentially,  what  follows  in  the  chapters  to  come  is  an 
extended  version  of  the  specific  limitations  of  the  previous 
studies  and  a  detailed  description  of  the  proposed  methods. 
These  overall  objectives  of  modeling  and  model  verification 
were  approached  in  the  following  four  steps. 

1.  First,  the  theoretical  models  of  the  components  were 
developed . 

2.  The  calculation  of  the  various  components  of  the  heat 
loss  was  then  compared  with  detailed  measurements  from 
heat  flux  gauges,  radiometers  etc.,  measured  on  the  test 
modules  built  at  the  University  of  Alberta  [15],  These 
comparisons  were  used  to  test  and  refine  the  model 
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calculations  for  the  components. 

3.  The  next  step  was  to  compare  the  predicted  and  the 
measured  module  performance  as  a  whole  where  all  of  the 
components  were  involved.  This  was  done  using  typical 
daily  variations  of  module  temperatures  and  furnace  heat 
requirements.  These  comparisons  check  the  time  constant 
behaviour,  solar  gains  as  well  as  heat  losses. 

4.  Finally,  the  heating  season  summary  of  the  results  were 
obtained  which  included  the  percentages  of  heating  load 
resulting  from  each  component  of  the  heat  loss  as  well 
as  the  percentage  contributions  to  heating  load 
reduction  made  by  solar  gains. 

These  ideas  together  with  the  theory  and  the  data  analysis 
have  been  organized  as  follows. 

In  chapter  2  the  specific  limitations  of  the  available 
models  have  been  pointed  out.  A  brief  description  of  the 
experimental  test  facility  and  the  data  collection  procedure 
is  discussed  in  Chapter  3.  Theoretical  considerations  in 
modeling  the  thermal  performance  of  the  enclosures  together 
with  the  proposed  models  are  described  in  chapter  4.  Chapter 
5  compares  the  accuracy  of  the  component  models  with  the 
detailed  measurments.  A  parametric  study  illustrating  the 
effects  of  certain  parameters  on  the  module  heat 
requirements  is  presented  in  Chapter  6.  In  Chapter  7  the 
predicted  and  the  measured  module  performances  are  compared, 
and  a  summary  of  the  monthly  and  as  well  as  the  annnual 
heating  load  contributions  made  by  solar  gains  to  these 
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modules  are  presented.  An  attempt  is  made  in  Chapter  8  to 
explore  the  idea  of  generalizing  the  results  of  this  study. 
This  is  followed  by  a  summary  and  conclusions  in  Chapter  9. 
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2.  LITERATURE  REVIEW 


2 . 1  Introduction 

A  large  body  of  information  in  the  field  of  energy 
consumption  for  residential  space  heating  is  available  in 
the  literature.  Since  the  building  heat  transfer  problem 
involves  multimode  heat  transfer  processes,  a  wide  range  of 
other  studies  in  heat  transfer  area  are  also  of  interest  to 
the  modeling  of  house  heating  requirements.  The  task  then 
was  to  choose  the  appropriate  papers  and  introduce  them  to 
the  reader  in  a  logical  way.  In  order  to  be  consistent  with 
the  overall  objective  of  this  thesis,  it  was  desired  to 
place  emphasis  on  the  modeling  of  overall  house  and  as  well 
as  on  its  components.  This  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
literature  review  into  two  stages. 

1..  Studies  related  to  the  overall  house. 

2.  Studies  related  to  the  component  modeling  of  a  house. 
This  chapter  deals  with  the  studies  related  to  the  overall 
house.  An  overview  of  the  available  predictive  models,  and 
their  limitations  can  be  obtained  from  this  first  stage 
review  of  the  literature.  Later,  in  chapter  4,  on  the 
development  of  the  thermal  model,  the  second  stage  review  of 
the  literature  dealing  with  the  component  modeling  of  houses 
will  be  introduced  at  appropriate  places. 

The  first  stage  review  of  the  literature  in  the  field 
of  energy  consumption  for  residential  space  heating  can  be 
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arranged  into  the  following  four  easily  identifiable  groups. 

1.  Detailed  simulation  models. 

2.  Approximate  methods. 

3.  Validation  of  simulation  models. 

4.  Experimental  studies. 


2.2  Detailed  Simulation  Models 

There  are  quite  a  few  computer  models  capable  of 
simulating  in  great  detail  the  energy  analysis  of  commercial 
and  residential  buildings.  These  are  some  times  referred  to 
as  public  domain  programs  namely:  DOE  [  7  ] , NBSLD  [4],  BLAST-2 
[5],  ENCORE-CANADA  [6].  Other  programs  like,  TRNSYS  [8], 
PASOLE  [10],  and  the  algorithms  developed  by  the  ASHRAE  task 
group  on  energy  requirements  for  heating  and  cooling  of 
buildings  [9]  are  some  of  the  major  ones  available  for 
energy  analysis. 

The  discussion  with  reference  to  these  programs  is 
limited  to  the  techniques  employed  in  heat  loss 
calculations,  because  this  part  is  of  interest  to  the 
present  study.  With  the  exception  of  reference  [6],  most  of 
these  models  appear  to  be  concentrating  their  efforts  on  the 
slab  on  grade  type  of  construction  which  is  commonly  found 
in  the  United  States.  Although  Encore-Canada  [6]  model 
includes  basement  heat  loss  calculations,  the  methods 
employed  are  similar  to  steady  state  type  calculations. 
Therefore  the  only  comparison  that  can  be  made  between  these 
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models  and  the  present  study  is  the  method  of  calculating 
the  heat  losses  through  the  above  grade  elements  of  a  house. 
In  this  respect  most  of  these  models  employ  response  factor 
approach  for  solving  the  heat  conduction  equation.  As 
pointed  out  by  Gupta,  Spencer  and  Muncey  [16],  the 
techiniques  employed  for  the  solution  of  heat  conduction 
equation  in  the  energy  analysis  programs  can  be  grouped  into 
three  catogories: 

1.  Response  factor  approach. 

2.  Harmonic  analysis. 

3.  Numerical  methods. 

A  brief  comparative  study  of  these  methods  is  very 
instructive  for  an  understanding  of  the  limitations  or  the 
approximations  that  these  methods  could  introduce  into  the 
heat  loss  calculations. 

2.2.1  Response  Factor  Approach 

Mathematically,  the  response  factor  concept  implies 
that  a  system  output  0  can  be  related  to  the  input  I , 
through  a  transfer  function  F  [17,18,19,20,7] 

O(Z)  =  F(Z) .  I (Z)  (2.1) 

Assuming  that  such  a  transfer  function  exists  it  can  be 
expressed  as  the  ratio  of  two  polynomials  N(z)  and  D(z)  ie. 
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N(Z) 

F(Z)  =  -  (2.2) 

D  (  Z  ) 


In  order  to  find  the  coefficients  of  the  polynomials 
N(Z)  and  D(Z)  one  has  to  consider  the  heat  transfer 
mechanisms  taking  place  in  the  system. 

Consider  for  example  a  homogeneous  plane  wall  as  the 
system  subjected  to  convective  boundary  conditions  as  shown 
in  Figure  2.1.  The  differential  equation  and  the  boundary 
conditions  describing  the  system  are: 


8T 

at 
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3T 
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=  hi  (T 

X=L 


(2.3) 


(2.4) 


k 


(T  -  Te(t)) 


(2.5) 


Where  Te  is  the  sol-air  temperature  ,  first  introduced  by 
Mackey  and  Wright  [21].  The  sol-air  temperature  accounts  for 
the  radiation  fluxes  received  by  the  surface.  Note  that  Te 
is  time  dependent  fluctuating  temperature,  however  for  the 
moment  it  is  considered  to  be  constant. 

Drawing  an  analogy  between  an  electrical  and  thermal 
phenonmenon,  Von  Gorcum  [22]  showed  that  the  temperature  and 
the  heat  flow  can  be  treated  as  conjugate  variables  much  the 
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Figure  2.1  Heat  flows  at  a  plane  wall 
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same  way  as  voltage  and  current,  with  a  certain  time  lag  or 
phase  difference.  This  analogy  enables  one  to  go  somewhat 
further  in  solving  the  heat  conduction  Equation  2.3  by  the 
familiar  method  known  in  electrical  networks  as  four-poles 
technique . 

Based  on  these  considerations  Von  Gorcum  showed  that 

for  a  given  input  ,  say  for  simplicity  a  sinusoidal  input 

/ 

function,  the  amplitudes  of  the  transformed  temperature  T0 
and  heat  flux  q^  at  one  side  of  the  slab  are  linearly 
related  to  those  at  the  other  side  TL  and  q'c .  In  general  for 
a  composite  wall  it  follows  that  [23], 
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The  effects  of  film  heat  transfer  coefficients  h-t  and 
hQ  used  in  Equations  2.4  and  2.5  can  be  treated  as  simple 
resistive  layers  one  on  each  side  of  the  wall.  Therefore  the 
homogeneous  plane  wall  with  convective  boundary  conditions 
can  now  be  treated  as  a  composite  three  layer  wall.  The 
transformed  solution  of  which  has  the  form, 
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Solution  of  Equation  2.7  is  now  merely  an  exercise  in 
finding  the  inverse  transform.  Closed  form  solutions  of 
Equation  2.7  with  a  sinusoidal  input  function  can  be  found. 
However,  the  algebra  gets  involved  as  more  and  more  layers 
are  added.  An  analytical  solution  to  Equation  2.3  was  given 
by  Alford  et  al.  [24],  Mackey  and  Wright  [25,26]  extended 
this  solution  to  a  plane  wall  consisting  of  three  layers. 

Mitalas  and  Stephenson  in  a  series  of  papers 
[17,18,19,20],  showed  the  technique  of  numerically  inverting 
the  matrix  Equation  2.7,  which  results  in  a  set  of  factors 
generally  known  as  weighting  factors  or  response  factors. 

Thus  finding  response  factors  for  each  of  the  elements 
of  the  thermal  envelope  is  the  first  step  towards  writing  an 
overall  energy  balance  equation. 

For  example  the  energy  balance  equation  in  the  DOE-2 
computer  program  [7]  is  written  based  on  the  transfer 
functions  for  each  of  the  processes  participating  in  the 
overall  heat  balance  such  as: 

1.  Instantaneous  heat  gains  from  solar  radiation. 

2.  Energy  from  lights. 

3.  Energy  from  people  and  appliances. 

4.  Energy  entering  by  conduction  through  walls. 

The  main  difference  between  these  heat  gain  processes  is  the 
relative  amounts  of  energy  appearing  as  convection  to  the 
room  air  and  radiation  on  different  walls  and  furniture. 

At  this  point  a  thermal  network  describing  the  energy 
balance  on  the  inside  surfaces  of  the  wall  is  constructed. 
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This  network  is  employed  to  determine  the  contributions  from 
the  individual  process  heat  gain  weighting  factors.  This  is 
a  common  approach  employed  in  all  the  cooling  load 
calculations . 

However,  another  approach  to  writing  energy  balance  on 
the  room  air  is  to  balance  the  heat  losses  to  the 
corresponding  heat  gains.  This  is  a  more  direct  approach 
employed  in  ENCORE-CANADA  computer  program  [6]. 

2. 2. 1.1  Limitations  of  Response  Factor  Approach 

Even  though  the  idea  of  response  factors  may  appear 
simple,  the  calculation  procedure  is  quite  complex.  Apart 
from  this  the  other  limitations  of  this  method  are: 

1.  It  is  applicable  only  to  processes  that  can  be 
represented  by  linear  differential  equations. 

2.  Constant  property  assumption  is  invariably  necessary. 

3.  Non-linear  processes  such  as  natural  convection  and 
radiation  have  to  be  linearly  approximated. 

4.  Use  of  response  factors  requires  familiarity  with  the 
probable  inaccuracies  introduced  by  inappropriate 
selection  of  time  step. 

In  view  of  the  above  limitations  of  the  response  factor 
approach  it  is  apparent  that  this  method  cannot  be  used  for 
analyzing  the  effects  of  changing  soil  conductivity,  surface 
cover  variations  or  the  freezing  and  thawing  of  soil  on  the 
basement  heat  losses.  Further  the  ventilated  attics  cannot 
be  adequately  analyzed  by  response  factor  approach. 
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2.2.2  Harmonic  Methods 

Solution  to  Equation  2.3  was  given  by  Alford  et  al. 
[24]  for  a  sinusoidal  input  function  consisting  of  a  steady 
term  and  a  sufficient  number  of  harmonics.  Considering  each 
of  the  harmonics  as  a  separate  input,  the  heat  conduction 
Equation  2.3  with  the  boundary  conditions  given  by  Equations 
2.4  and  2.5  was  solved.  The  solution  has  the  form, 

T  =  T  +  £-[U(T  -  T  )  +  UXAT  Cos<oj0  -  ip  -  <f>)  ]  (2.8) 
l  R  e  R  e 

Equation  2.8  gives  the  inside  surface  temperature  Ti.  for  the 
f undemental  component  of  the  input  function.  More  harmonics 
could  be  added  to  improve  the  accuracy. 

The  elegance  and  simplicity  of  Equation  2.8  are  of 
interest.  Physically,  it  implies  that  a  sinusoidally  varying 
input  temperature  gives  rise  to  a  sinusoidal  output  that  is 
decreased  in  amplitude  and  lagging  behind  by  ($)  with  the 
input  function. 

The  decrement  factor,^  and  the  phase  angle,  (p  are  the 
characteristic  parameters  that  describe  the  behaviour  of  the 
wall.  This  discussion  will  be  later  followed  up  in  Chapter  4 
on  component  modeling. 

Using  harmonic  analysis,  Mackey  and  Wright  [25,26] 
later  developed  exact  solutions  for  single  homogeneous,  and 
two  and  three  layered  composite  walls.  Generalizing  their 
results  they  introduced  the  concept  of  representing  the 
multi-layered  walls  by  a  single  equivalent  homogeneous  wall. 
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A  recent  thesis  by  Sonderegger  [27],  deals  exclusively 
with  harmonic  methods  and  their  application  in  developing 
equivalent  thermal  parameters  for  modeling  the  dynamic 
behaviour  of  buildings. 

Yet,  in  an  another  recent  thesis,  Goldstein 
[ 28 ], utilizes  the  harmonic  methods  for  developing  some 
theoretical  models  to  design  of  energy  conserving  buildings. 

2.2.2. 1  Limitations  of  Harmonic  Methods 

The  limitations  of  harmonic  method  are: 

1.  The  input  function  must  be  of  periodic  nature.  For 
greater  accuracies  the  climatic  data  have  to  be  analysed 
using  large  number  of  harmonics  which  makes  this  method 
impractical  for  accurate  analysis. 

2.  The  main  restriction  as  the  with  the  response  factor 
approach  is  that  the  system  parameters  must  be  time 
invariant . 

3.  Linearization  approximations  have  to  be  used  for 
convective  and  radiative  boundary  conditions. 

4.  For  better  accuracy  [29],  the  time  period  of  the  design 
climatic  cycle  has  to  be  at  least  twice  the  thermal  time 
constant  of  the  system. 

Since  hourly  climatological  input  data  are  rarely 
periodic,  predictions  from  the  models  using  the  harmonic 
method  will  only  be  approximate. 
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2,2.3  Numerical  Methods 

Numerical  methods  are  extremly  valuable  for  solving 
heat  transfer  problems  that  are  not  susceptible  to 
analytical  solutions.  The  transient  building  heat  transfer 
calculations  can  be  easily  performed  using  any  of  the 
following  three  finite  difference  methods. 

1.  Explicit  Methods. 

2.  Crank-Nicholson ’ s  Method. 

3.  Implicit  Methods. 

The  advantages  and  limitations  of  each  of  these  methods  are 
well  known  [30,31,32].  Particularly,  the  implicit  method 
offers  the  choice  of  selecting  large  time  steps  which  is 
very  much  desired  in  yearly  heating  load  calculations  for 
buildings. 

The  limitations  of  the  response  factor  methods  or  the 
frequency  response  methods  can  be  largely  overcome  through 
the  use  of  numerical  methods.  In  this  thesis  the  numerical 
methods  are  extensively  used  particularly  in  basement  heat 
loss  calculations. 


2.3  Approximate  Methods 

Much  of  the  work  in  developing  simplified  methods  for 
heating  load  calculations  stems  from  the  fact  that  the 
actual  calculations  of  energy  analysis  are  too  complex  to  be 
handled  by  practising  engineers.  In  this  section  two 
commonly  used  methods  will  be  discussed.  For  the  other 
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papers  the  interested  reader  is  referred  to  the  following 
references  [37,38,39,40,41,42,43,44], 

In  series  of  papers  Balcomb  and  MacFarland  et  al. 
[33,34],  have  discussed  a  simple  empirical  method  for 
estimating  the  performance  of  a  passive  solar  heated 
building.  The  simplified  method  relies  on  the  use  of  an 
appropriate  correlating  parameter  called  Solar  Load  Ratio 
(SLR)  and  an  empirical  fit  to  the  large  ensemble  of  hour  by 
hour  detailed  simulation  results.  The  SLR  and  the  SHF  (Solar 
Heating  Fraction)  are  defined  as, 

Energy  absorbed  by  thermal  mass 

SLR  = - - - -  (2.9) 

Monthly  steady  state  building  load 


Annual  auxiliary  energy 

Annual  SHF  =  1 - - — - - -  (2.10) 

(Annual  degree  days)* 

(building  heat  loss  coefficient) 

Accuracy  of  this  method  is  reported  to  be  within  3%  of 
computer  simulation  results. 

However,  the  limitation  of  this  method  are: 

1.  Building  thermal  mass  is  neglected. 

2.  Correlations  are  valid  only  for  the  predefined 


temperature  swing. 
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3.  It  assumes  that  all  the  internal  heat  sources  contribute 
to  solar  heating  fraction. 

4.  Below  grade  basement  calculations  are  not  included. 

In  a  similar  study,  Mitalas  [35,36]  used  computer 
simulations  to  generate  correlating  parameters  identified  as 
Net  Annual  Heat  Loss  Factors  ( NAHLF ) . 

The  NAHLF' s  were  determined  using  a  computer  Model  [6] 
by  evaluating  the  annual  heating  requirements  of  a  standard 
and  a  modified  house  exposed  to  a  test  year  weather  cycle. 
The  NAHLF  was  defined  as  the  ratio  of  difference  between  the 
standard  and  the  modified  design  divided  by  the  numerical 
value  of  the  parameter  causing  the  difference. 

Graphical  results  of  NAHLF  as  a  function  of  degree  days 
for  individual  components  such  as  windows,  walls  ,  ceilings 
etc.  were  presented. 

As  with  the  other  methods,  this  technique  is  limited  in 
scope  in  that  it  does  not  account  for  internal  heat  sources 
or  the  interior  thermal  storage  capacity.  The  below  grade 
basement  calculations  are  also  excluded.  It  is  desired  to  be 
stressed  here  that  the  above  simplified  methods  are 
suceptible  to  inaccuracies  and  that  they  represent  more  or 
less  average  best  fits  obtained  from  detailed  simulation 
analysis.  Often,  these  simplified  correlations  are  valid  for 
certain  specific  design  situation  and  therefore  are  limited 
in  their  application.  Attempts  are  made  in  this  study  to 
overcome  these  limitations  and  generalize  the  results  so 
that  the  results  are  more  widely  applicable. 
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2.4  Validation  of  Simulation  Models 

Even  though  there  have  been  extensive  studies  using 
computer  simulations,  data  on  validation  of  computer  models 
is  lacking.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious  considering  the 
cost  of  constructing  and  monitoring  a  test  facility.  In  this 
section  some  of  the  published  results  on  validation  of 
computer  models  will  be  discussed. 

The  validation  of  the  NBSLD  public  domain  program  from 
the  results  on  dynamic  thermal  performance  of  an 
experimental  masonry  building  constructed  inside  a  70,000 
cu.ft.  environmental  laboratory  are  of  interest  [45].  Under 
controlled  environmental  conditions,  the  simulated  diurnal 
sol-air  temperature  cycle  was  imposed  on  the  building  for  3 
to  4  days  before  measurements  like  temperatures,  heat  fluxes 
and  electrical  power  consumption  rates  were  made.  A  total  of 
ten  different  tests  were  designed  and  performed:  five  under 
thermostated  conditions  and  the  other  five  under  free 
floating  conditions.  In  each  of  these  five  tests  the  effects 
of  placing  insulation  on  the  inside  or  outside  of  the 
structure  with  window  and  internal  mass  either  added  or 
removed  were  studied. 

The  predictions  based  on  response  factor  approach  were 
compared  with  the  measurements.  The  results  under 
thermostated  conditions  showed  a  maximum  of  8%  difference  in 
computed  and  measured  heating  load  with  an  average 
difference  of  4.5%.  The  heating  load  predictions  were 
lagging  behind  the  measurements  by  1  to  3  hours.  This 
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discrepency  was  acknowledged  in  the  study  but  no  probable 
reasons  were  given. 

The  window  losses  investigated  (note  that  no  solar 
gains  were  simulated  in  the  chamber)  showed  the  accuracy  of 
predictions  to  be  within  4%. 

Two  conclusions  drawn  from  the  study  were: 

1.  The  steady  state  methods  overestimate  the  heating  load 
by  as  much  as  30%. 

2.  Placement  of  insulation  on  the  outside  of  walls  and  roof 
is  shown  to  be  effective  in  reducing  the  heating  load 
and  controlling  the  inside  temperature. 

The  room  temperature  fluctuations  for  the  free  floating 
conditions  showed  good  agreement.  However  the  heating  loads, 
as  in  the  previous  case,  were  reported  to  be  not  in  phase. 
The  results  of  this  study  although  of  imporatance  cannot  be 
extrapolated  to  insitu  thermal  performance  of  residential 
houses . 

Chen  et  al.  [46]  in  an  experimental  study  on  a  direct 
gain  passive  test  cell  measured  the  room  temperatures  for  a 
period  of  two  weeks.  This  data  was  used  in  validating  the 
PCAP ,  Princeton  University  Circuit  Analysis  Program  [12]. 
The  conclusions  drawn  by  Chen  et  al.  were  that  the  Trombe 
wall  on  an  average  maintained  the  room  air  temperature  about 
3°C  higher  than  that  of  a  direct  gain  system. 

Field  validation  studies  of  the  DEROB/PASOLE  models  by 
Arumi-Noe  [47]  were  based  on  seven  test  units  built  and 
monitored  at  Los  Almos  laboratory  for  a  period  of  7  days. 
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Comparisons  between  the  measured  and  the  predicted  room 
temperature  on  a  direct  gain  test  unit  showed  an  error  of 
about  4°F.  It  is  observed  from  Arumi-Noe's  study  that  there 
is  a  phase  difference  between  the  measured  and  the  predicted 
room  temperature.  Obviously,  this  is  an  effect  of  improper 
modeling  of  the  time  constant  of  the  test  units. 

Hunn  et  al.  [48],  have  used  the  above  one  week  data 
measured  on  LASL  passive  test  units  to  validate  the  two 
computer  models:  DOE-1  and  SUNSPOT.  They  showed  that  the 
room  temperatures  predicted  by  DOE-1  were  consistently 
higher  than  those  predicted  by  the  SUNSPOT.  This  was 
attributed  to  inaccuracies  in  room  thermal  response  factors 
used  in  DOE-1.  The  numerical  predictions  of  SUNSPOT  were 
compared  with  the  measurements  done  over  a  period  of  30 
days.  The  agreement  is  reported  to  be  satisfactory  with  a 
maximum  difference  of  2°F. 

Wheeling  et  al.  [49],  reported  the  performance  of 
passive  test  unit  from  the  results  of  data  gathered  for  a 
complete  heating  season.  Measurements,  such  as  solar 
radiation,  air  temperatures,  thermal  storage  wall 
temperature  were  used  to  validate  the  SUNCAT  computer  model 
[11].  The  maximum  error  between  the  predicted  and  the 
measured  room  temperature  was  reported  to  be  5°F.  Energy 
consumption  rates  were  not  monitored. 

Balcomb  et  al.  [50],  have  also  used  a  similar  approach 
for  verifying  their  simulation  model  by  comparing  with  the 
test  room  temperatures.  A  satisfactory  agreement  was 
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reported. 

2.4.1  Limitaions  of  Validation  Studies 

From  the  above  studies  three  major  limitations  can  be 
identified.  First,  it  can  be  noted  that  the  validation  of 
computer  models  were  based  on  room  air  temperatures  measured 
over  a  few  days.  This  type  of  validation  technique  is  not 
sound  because  it  overlooks  the  complexities  involved  in  the 
predictions  of  three  major  components  in  the  heating  load 
calculations:  namely,  solar  gains,  basement  and  infiltration 
losses.  Secondly,  the  actual  thermal  capacity  of  a  structure 
is  generally  not  known.  Incorrect  modeling  of  this  parameter 
would  introduce  phase  lag  between  the  measured  and  the 
predicted  values  [47].  Finally,  it  appears  unrealistic  to 
make  any  conclusions  on  the  seasonal  thermal  performance  of 
houses  from  a  few  days  measured  data. 


2.5  Experimental  Studies 

In  this  section  a  few  independent  experimental  results 
will  be  discussed.  Even  though  these  results  were  not  used 
for  verifying  any  computer  models,  they  are  in  themselves 
important  and  give  an  indication  of  annual  space  heating 
requirements  of  occupied  dwellings. 

From  a  survey  of  approximately  50  low  energy  houses  in 
Saskatoon,  Dumont  et  al.  [51]  have  reported  the  average 
total  energy  consumption  of  the  houses  incorporating  passive 
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design  features  as  about  218  MJ/sq.m.  The  passive  features 
included  improved  insulation  levels,  improved  air  tightness 
with  controlled  ventilation  and  use  of  south  facing  windows 
for  passive  solar  gains. 

Performance  results  of  'Saskachewan  Energy  Conservation 
House’,  have  been  reported  by  Besant  et  al.  [52],  The  space 
heating  requirement  of  this  house  was  reported  to  be  5.1 
GJ/year  compared  to  approximately  140  GJ/year  for  an  average 
pre  1975  house.  On  an  yearly  basis  it  appears  that  44%  of 
the  total  energy  required  is  supplied  by  the  passive  solar 
gains  and  about  41%  is  provided  by  the  internal  heat  gains. 

To  this  end  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  papers  on  validation  of  computer  models 
together  with  some  theoretical  and  experimental  studies.  In 
this  review  a  few  papers,  which  were  of  direct  interest  to 
this  study  were  considered.  For  other  studies  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  review  of  Moore  and  McFarland  [53],  which 
gives  a  survey  of  the  passive  solar  test  modules  built  and 
monitored  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Although  not  exhaustive,  this  first  stage  review  shows 
the  specific  limitations  of  the  above  studies.  These 
limitations  were  summarized  in  the  introduction  to  this 
thesis.  The  methods  proposed  in  this  study  will  attempt  to 
overcome  such  limitations.  This  will  form  the  discussion  of 
Chapters  4,  5,  6  and  7.  But  before  doing  so,  a  brief 
description  of  the  experimental  facility  will  be  presented 
in  the  following  chapter. 


■ 


3.  THE  TEST  FACILITY 


3.1  Introduction 

The  Test  Facility,  known  as  The  Alberta  Home  Heating 
Research  Facility,  consists  of  six,  22  foot  by  24  foot 
single  story  modules  with  full  basements,  located  on  the 
University  of  Alberta  farm  in  a  single  East-West  row  as 
shown  in  Plate  3.1.  The  overall  objectives  of  this  facility, 
its  design,  construction  and  monitoring  were  performed  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  Dr ,R.R. Gilpin ,  Professor, 
Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  The  University  of 
Alberta.  Several  members  of  the  group  [15,54]  were  also 
involved  in  this  endeavour.  As  a  member  of  this  group  the 
author  was  responsible  in  assisting  Dr .R.R. Gilpin  by  way  of 
conducting  numerous  numerical  experiments  on  several  house 
models.  The  results  of  these  numerical  experiments  were  very 
useful  in  the  decision  making  process  concerning  several 
experimental  aspects  of  the  facility.  However,  the  authors' 
modest  contributions  with  regards  to  the  experimental  work 
on  the  test  facility  were: 

1.  Calibration  and  installation  of  heat  flux  gauges. 

2.  Preparation  of  formatted  files  for  the  data  of  the  year 
1980-1981,  transfered  from  the  data  acquisition  system 
to  the  main  computer  at  the  university. 

3.  Periodic  analysis  and  interpretation  of  data  to  check 
for  inconsistencies  or  questionable  inaccuracies  etc. 
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Plate  3 .  1 


View  of  the  test 


facility: 


molules 


through  6 


numbered 


from  left 
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A  complete  description  on  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  test  facility  can  be  found  in  references  [15,54],  In 
this  chapter  a  limited  description  of  the  facility,  no  more 
than  required  for  understanding  of  this  thesis,  will  be 
presented. 


3.2  Specifications  of  The  Modules 

The  overall  physical  dimensions  of  all  the  six  modules 
are  identical.  The  typical  dimensions  are  shown  in  Figure 
3.1.  Table  3.1  supplements  Figure  3.1  in  that  it  gives  the 
design  details.  As  each  module  was  built  to  test  a  different 
design  strategy,  their  thermal  characteristics  are 
different.  Each  module  has  different  insulation  levels  on 
above  grade  basement  walls  with  partially  or  fully  insulated 
below  grade  basements.  The  nominal  resistance  values  for 
walls,  ceiling,  windows,  doors,  above  grade  basements  etc. 
are  listed  in  Table  3.2.  These  values  together  with  the 
module  overall  heat  loss  coefficient  were  calculated  using 
traditional  steady  state  methods  [55].  For  calculating  the 
module  overall  heat  loss  coefficients,  the  contribution  of 
infiltration  component  was  based  on  a  limited  measured  air 
change  rates  [56]. 


Table  3.1  Design  details  of  the  modules 
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Figure  3.1  Typical  overall  dimensions  of  the  modules 
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3.3  The  Data 

A  description  of  the  data  acquisition  system,  the 
method  of  data  collection  and  storage  are  described  in 
reference  [54],  The  data  gathered  in  this  study  consisted  of 
temperatures,  wall  heat  fluxes,  solar  radiation  fluxes, 
electrical  power  consumption  rates  and  wind  velocities.  An 
idea  about  the  total  magnitude  of  the  data  analyzed  can  be 
obtained  from  the  fact  that  of  the  93  measurements  stored 
every  hour,  34  of  them  were  temperatures,  37  were  heat 
fluxes,  5  were  radiation  fluxes,  6  were  electrical  power 
consumption  rates,  and  10  were  wind  velocities  and 
directions.  Almost  all  of  the  data  collected  over  two  years, 
1981  and  1982,  was  used  for  verifying  the  present  component 
models  or  the  main  simulation  model. 


3.4  Heat  Flux  Gauges 

In  order  to  study  the  heat  loss  characteristics  of  a 
number  of  building  components,  and  to  establish  the  dynamics 
of  diurnal  fluctuations  through  them,  wall  heat  flux 
measurements  were  used.  Figure  3.2  and  Table  3.3  give  the 
installation  details  of  the  heat  flux  gauges.  A  total  of  42 
heat  flux  gauges  (40  by  15  cm),  built  from  a  single  batch  of 
thermocouples  and  plexiglass  materials  were  used.  Plate  3.2 
shows  a  typical  heat  flux  gauge  and  its  installation  on  the 


basement  wall. 
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40 


Plate  3.2  A  typical  heat 


flux  gauge  -  and  its  installation 


on  the  basement  wall 
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3.4.1  Calibration  and  Time  Response  Characteristics  of  Heat 
Flux  Gauges 

Each  gauge  was  calibrated  against  a  standard  commercial 
gauge  which  was  provided  by  with  a  NBS  traceable 
calibration.  A  calibration  device,  as  shown  in  Figure  3.3, 
was  used  in  which  heat  flux  gauges  could  also  be  tested  at 
least  approximately  against  an  electrical  input. 

The  calibration  device  consisted  of  an  electrical 
heater  plate  1,  commercial  heat  flux  gauge  2  and  the  heat 
flux  gauge  under  calibration  3,  positioned  as  shown  in 
Figure  3.3.  Cooling  water  was  circulated  through  the  tubes 
on  the  plate  4  so  as  to  aid  in  establishing  steady  state 
conditions . 

By  increasing  the  input  to  the  heater,  the  output  from 
the  heat  flux  gauges  were  recorded  using  a  HP  3052A  data 
acquisition  system.  The  output  from  the  commercial  heat  flux 
gauge  together  with  its  calibration  constant  was  used  for 
calibrating  the  heat  flux  gauges.  The  sensitivity  of  the  as 
built  gauges  varied  between  0.66  to  0.74  mv  per  W/m2  with 
most  gauges  having  sensitivities  within  4.9%  of  the  mean. 
This  consistency  between  the  gauges  was  very  convenient  in 
that  it  meant  one  calibration  constant  could  be  used  for  all 
the  gauges.  A  typical  calibration  curve  is  shown  in  Figure 
3.4. 

The  gauges,  as  built,  have  a  resistance  value  of  RSI 
0.18.  This  means  that  they  can  be  expected  to  produce  a  8% 
effect  on  a  standard  wall  of  RSI  2.11.  However,  for  most  of 
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GO 


Figure  3.4  Typical  calibration  curves  for  heat  flux  gauges 
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the  other  measurements  made  the  RSI  values  of  the  elements 
were  around  5.  This  means  the  errors  introduced  by  these 
gauges  in  such  cases  would  be  around  3%. 

Another  important  characteristic  that  determines  the 
applicability  of  these  gauges  in  studying  the  dynamics  of 
the  wall  is  the  magnitude  of  its  thermal  time  constant.  An 
approximate  magnitude  of  the  time  lag  of  these  gauges  can  be 
determined  theoretically.  Assuming  an  equivalent  section  as 
described  by  the  methods  in  reference  [26],  the  theoretical 
time  lag  of  the  gauges  to  a  sinusoidal  input  was  calculated 
to  be  around  24  minutes.  This  means  that  short  duration  heat 
flux  variations  are  not  accurately  sensed  by  these  gauges. 
Therefore,  interpretation  of  heat  flux  data  to  study  the 
short  term  transient  behaviour  of  the  modules  has  to  be 
avoided. 


- 


4.  THE  THERMAL  MODEL 


4 . 1  Introduction 

The  analyses  in  this  chapter  begin  with  the  thermal 
model  which  was  developed  as  a  part  of  the  author's  MSc . 
thesis  work,  a  detailed  description  of  which  can  be  found  in 
reference  [14],  However,  before  attempting  to  discuss  the 
refinements  that  will  be  introduced  to  this  model,  it  is 
instructive  to  restate  very  briefly  the  previous  thermal 
model  so  that  the  overall  problem  of  modeling  house  heat 
losses  can  be  better  appreciated. 

Figure  4.1  shows  the  physical  model  which  was  used  to 
develop  the  previous  simulation  model  [14].  The  various  heat 
losses  and  heat  gains  through  the  elements  of  this  house 
have  been  shown  therein.  The  energy  balance  equation  for 
describing  the  overall  behaviour  of  this  house  was  written 
to  consider  the  dynamic  interactions  between  the  different 
elements  of  the  house  and  its  micro  climate.  A  method  of 
formulating  the  energy  balance  equation  and  its  solution 
procedure  was  shown  in  the  above  reference.  Fundamental  to 
the  development  of  this  procedure  was  the  understanding  of 
the  'to'  and  'from'  nature  of  the  interactions  taking  place 
between  the  various  energy  fluxes  and  the  room  air.  This  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  4.2.  Consequently  the  quantities  of 
interest  such  as  room  air  temperatures,  furnace  heat 
requirements,  the  hours  of  potential  over  heating  etc.  were 
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Figure  4.1  Schematic  of  a  house  illustrating  the  heat  gains 


room  air  temperature 
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Figure  4.2  A  schematic  illustration  of  the  energy  fluxes  to 
and  from  the  room  air  temperature 
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obtained  from  the  solution  of  the  energy  balance  equation. 
Since  these  details  have  already  been  described  in  reference 
[14],  they  are  omitted  here. 

As  noted  in  the  introduction  to  this  thesis  several 
refinements  were  made  to  this  model.  The  discussion  of  this 
chapter  deals  with  these  refinements.  In  order  to  be 
consistent  with  the  approach  taken  in  this  study,  the 
theoretical  analysis  of  a  direct  gain  passive  house  has  been 
divided  into  two  parts;  the  thermal  modeling  of  the 
components,  and  the  integral  response  of  the  house  where  all 
of  the  components  are  involved.  With  this  as  a  guide  line, 
an  effort  is  made  to  present  the  contents  of  this  chapter  so 
that  consistency  and  continuity  can  be  maintained  between 
the  present  work  and  the  author's  previous  work.  To  this  end 
the  organization  of  this  chapter  is  divided  into  the 
following  sections. 

4.2  Walls  and  Ceilings. 

4.3  Basements. 

4.4  Solar  Gains 

4.5  Window  Shutters 

4.6  Infiltration 

4.7  Transient  Response 

4.8  The  Energy  Balance 

As  pointed  out  before,  the  second  stage  review  of  the 
literature  concerning  the  component  modeling  of  a  house  will 
now  be  introduced  in  this  chapter  at  appropriate  places  in 
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the  above  sections. 

4.2  Walls  and  Ceilings 

Two  methods  of  modeling  the  walls  and  ceilings  were 
considered.  In  the  first  approach  the  walls  and  ceilings 
were  treated  as  simple  resistive  elements  (The  Steady  State 
Model)  and  their  thermal  capacity  effects  were  included  in 
the  transient  response  of  the  structure  via  a  lumped 
capacity  approach.  In  the  second  method  a  more  rigorous 
approach  was  taken  in  which,  the  heat  conduction  equation 
for  each  layer  of  the  composite  wall  was  solved  (The 
Transient  Model). 

4.2.1  The  Steady  State  Model 

Consider  the  typical  wall  section  of  module  4  shown  in 
Figure  4.3.  The  thermal  network  diagram  for  this  wall 
section  is  shown  there  in.  The  choice  of  two  different  heat 
transfer  paths  appear  to  be  appropriate.  The  steady  state 
heat  loss  rate  through  the  unit  area  of  the  wall  is  given 


by, 


(4.1) 


e 


Where  Rethe  effective  resistance  is  given  by, 


R  =Vw_ 

6  Ri  +  Rw 


(4.2) 


(4.3) 
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4.2.2  The  Transient  Model 

Consider  again  the  same  composite  wall  shown  in  Figure 
4.3.  Assuming  that  heat  flow  is  one  dimensional  and  that  the 
properties  of  the  wall  and  as  well  as  the  heat  transfer 
coefficients  are  constant,  the  appropriate  equation 
describing  the  conduction  heat  transfer  mechanism  in  each 
layer  can  be  written  as: 


ST. 

i 

St 


2 

ST. 
ai  1 


2 

Sx  . 


l 

The  inside  surface  boundary  condition: 


(4.4) 


k  3Ti  =  h.  (T. 

1  -  1  1 

Sx. 


l 

The  outside  surface  boundary  condition: 


(4.5) 


k  3Ti  =  h  (T.  -  T  (t)) 
l  -  o  i  y 

Sx. 

At  the  interface ,  temperature 

STf 
Sx, 


k. 

l  —  -  l+l 


9Ti+l 

9Xi+l 


The  initial  condition: 


(4.6) 

and  heat  flows  are  continuous: 

(4.7) 


T±  (x,o)  =  TR 


(4.8) 


Where  i  =  1,  2,  3,  N  represent  the  number  of  layers 

making  up  the  composite  wall. 
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There  are  a  number  of  methods  available  for  solving 
Equation  4.4.  In  this  model,  a  finite  difference  fully 
implicit  method  was  selected  because  the  fully  implicit 
scheme  is  stable  for  all  values  of  time  steps.  This  is  a 
great  advantage  especially  when  hourly  heating  loads  have  to 
be  computed  over  a  period  of  one  year. 

Difference  formulation  of  Equations  4.4  through  4.8  is 
quite  straight  forward,  the  details  of  which  can  be  found  in 
references  [31,32].  With  a  little  manipulation,  the 
resulting  difference  equations  can  be  put  in  the  form  shown 
below . 

Interior  Nodes: 


U+1  =  [T.  +  AFo  (t£[  +  T^j)]  /  (1  +  2aFo) 


(A. 9) 


Room  side  boundary  condition: 


V+l  V  V4-1  V  +  l 

T  =  r  T  4-  2a  Fn  T  +  2Ri  A  FoT  1  /  ( 1  +  2A  Fo  +  2Bi.AFo) 


(4.10) 


Outside  boundary  condition: 


/  (1  +  2^Fo  4-  2Bi  aFo)  (4.11) 

o 


The  interface  boundary  condition  needs  some  consideration.  A 
typical  interface  is  shown  in  Figure  4.4. 

Let  the  nodal  points  be  designated  as  L  for  the  node  to 
the  left  of  the  interface  and  as  R  to  the  right  of  the 


' 
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Figure  4.4  Nodal  point  arrangement 


at  an  interface 
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interface . 


Energy  balance  on  node  L  can  be  written  as 

pc(— )  dT^  =  qL_1>L  -  qL>R 

dt 


(4.12) 


qL-l,L  — —  (TL-1  V 
Ax, 


(4.13) 


qL,R  "  U  (TL  “  V 


(4.14) 


Ax  Ax 

TJ  =  1  /  ( - -  +  - fi) 

u  '  4k  2k 

L  K 


(4.15) 


Similarly,  the  energy  balance  equation  on  node  R  yields, 


a  dT 
,Axv  R 

PC  2  'R  dt  qL,R  qR,R+l 


(4.16) 


Where , 


qR,R+l 


(  Ax  ^R  (TR  “  TR+P 


(4.17) 


Equations  4.12  and  4.16  can  now  be  written  in  difference 


form: 


v+1 

T. 


T  +  2At 

L  (pCAx) 


v+1  v+1 

“£>1.  (Vl  -  V 


V+1  V+1 

U  (T  -  Tr)] 


(4.18) 


and 


t+1-  r  4.  2At  r  ( — )  (T+1-  T+1 

TR  TR  +  (pCAx)  Ax  R  R  R-l 

K 


v+1  v+1 

)  -  U  (tl  -  tr  )] 


(4.19) 


Note  that  Equations  4.18  and  4.19  were  derived  from  simple 
physical  considerations  by  writing  energy  balance  equations 
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on  a  particular  node  under  investigation. 

It  is  of  interest  to  rearrange  Equations  4.18  and  4.19 
as  follows: 

From  Equation  4.15  for  a  uniform  grid  spacing, with  ideal  contact 


u  =  /hhu-T-pr 

W  <"> 


(4.20) 


The  bracketed  term  in  Equation  4.20  is  a  harmonic  mean  of 
the  left  and  the  right  side  nodal  conductivities.  This  is 
what  is  referred  to  as  interface  conductivity  by  Patankar 
[35].  Therefore,  Equation  4.18  can  be  written  as: 


K1 


v+1  2 At 

T  +  - 

P  CAx 


r,  ,2+1  2+1n 

2  keL  TL-1  TL  ^ 


v+i  v+i 

keR  (TL  ~  TR  ^  (4.21) 


Comparing  Equations  4.21  and  4.18 


(4.22) 


and 


r2kLkR  , 

=  VkR 


(4.23) 


The  advantage  of  the  rearrangement  is  at  once  clear  in  that 
the  nonuniform  conductivities  introduced  by  nonhomogeneity 
of  materials  or  due  to  composite  slabs  can  be  taken  care  of 
throughout  the  calculation  domain  by  simply  invoking  the 
boundary  condition  Equation  4.7  at  every  interface. 
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4.3  Basement  Models 

One  of  the  most  difficult  heat  losses  to  evaluate  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  is  the  basement  heat  loss.  The 
earliest  study  of  Houghton  et  al.  [57],  based  on 
experimental  tests  had  proposed  a  very  simple  method  in  that 
the  basement  floor  was  assumed  to  loose  heat  to  mean  ground 
temperature  and  the  wall  heat  losses  were  taken  as  twice  the 
floor  loss  assuming  it  to  be  uniform  over  the  height  of  the 
wall . 

Later  Brown  [58],  from  steady  state  considerations 
developed  a  graphical  method  for  determining  the  temperature 
distribution  underneath  heated  or  cooled  slabs  on  the  ground 
surface.  Based  on  Brown’s  work,  Boileau  and  Latta  [59,60], 
proposed  an  analytical  method  for  calculating  the  heat 
losses  from  the  portion  of  the  basement  below  grade.  This 
method,  which  was  adopted  by  ASHRAE,  is  based  on  steady 
state  analysis  and  thus  eliminates  the  dynamic  interaction 
of  the  basement  from  the  rest  of  the  structure.  Secondly, 
such  important  parametric  studies  as  the  effects  of  soil 
properties,  the  influence  of  deep  ground  temperature  etc. 
cannot  be  analyzed  with  such  a  simplistic  model. 

In  a  more  recent  study  Mcbride  et  al.  [61]  have  used  an 
explicit  finite  difference  calculation  to  solve  the  two 
dimensional  unsteady  heat  conduction  equation  applied  to  a 
basement  geometry.  The  predictions  were  compared  with 
measured  ground  temperatures.  In  their  analysis,  the  outside 
boundary  condition  neglected  the  solar  radiation  and 
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seasonal  surface  cover  effects.  With  assumed  values  of  soil 
properties,  the  accuracy  of  this  model  was  reported  to  be 
within  2°F.  This  method  is  a  definite  improvement  in  the 
analysis  of  basement  heat  loss  calculations  in  that  it  is  a 
transient  model  and  secondly  one  year  daily  measured 
temperatures  were  used  in  the  study.  However,  no  heat  flux 
measurements  were  made. 

Shipp  [62],  in  his  thesis  on  thermal  chracter ist ics  of 
large  earth  sheltered  structures,  presented  experimental 
results  on  wall  heat  fluxes,  surface  temperatures  and  ground 
temperatures  measured  in  and  around  the  underground 
experimental  research  centre,  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  These  measurements  were  used  to  develop  a  two 
dimensional  finite  difference  implicit  model.  From  his 
study,  Shipp  concluded  that  the  transient  conduction  model 
can  predict  the  heat  losses  from  the  underground  walls  and 
ceiling  with  "reasonable  accuracy." 

Other  studies  on  basement  heat  losses  include  an 
empirical  method  developed  by  Swinton  and  Platts  [63],  a 
shape  factor  approach  to  basement  heat  losses  by  Mitalas 
[63A],  and  the  numerical  study  of  Kusuda  and  Achenbach  [64]. 
Swinton  and  Platts' s  method  is  an  empirical  fit  to  the 
measured  data  and  as  such  cannot  be  called  a  real  predictive 
method.  On  the  other  hand  Kusuda  and  Achenbach' s  three 
dimensional  model  is  quite  complex  rendering  it  unsuitable 
for  heat  loss  calculations  for  the  buildings.  The  shape 
factor  approach  of  Mitalas  is  somewhat  practical  but  limited 
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in  scope  because  of  its  simplifying  assumptions. 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  approximations 
involved  in  the  above  studies  or  those  that  will  be 
introduced  in  the  present  study,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  problem  in  a  more  general  form.  A  cavity  like  a  heated 
basement  in  the  undisturbed  ground  thermal  regime  creates  an 
unsteady  temperature  field  of  its  own  in  the  surrounding 
soil.  Depending  upon  the  soil  properties  and  the  surface 
cover  effects,  a  considerable  time  is  required  before  the 
quasi-steady  state  conditions  can  be  established. 

In  general,  therefore,  the  two  important  areas  in  the 
study  of  ground  thermal  regime  problems  are:  The  heat 
exchange  mechanisms  at  the  earth’s  surface  and  the  mechanism 
of  heat  and  mass  transfer  in  the  soil  which  is  essentially  a 
porous  medium. 

Among  the  studies  concerning  the  first  aspect  of  the 
ground  thermal  regime,  is  a  study  of  Gilpin  [65]  on  the 
ground  temperature  boundary  condition  provided  by  a 
vegetation  covered  surface.  Gilpin  concluded  that  the 
conventional  single  surface  energy  balance  can  lead  to 
significant  errors  when  applied  to  a  vegetation  covered 
surface  that  is  not  completely  saturated  with  water.  With 
experimental  observations  Gilpin  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  two  distinct  surfaces:  a  radiation  surface  and  an 
evaporation  surface  and  thus  proposed  a  two  surface  model. 

In  an  another  study,  Gilpin  and  Wong  [66]  studied  the 
effects  of  ground  surface  cover  and  some  factors  that 
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influence  the  ground  temperature.  In  what  they  called  a  heat 
valve  effect,  Gilpin  and  Wong  showed  that  the  effect  of 
surface  cover  and  the  freezing  and  thawing  in  the  active 
layer  would  tend  to  keep  the  mean  ground  temperature  3-4  C° 
higher  than  the  mean  air  temperature.  In  a  parametric  study 
on  some  factors  influencing  the  ground  temperature  Gilpin 
and  Wong  [67]  published  an  order  of  magnitude  analysis  of 
the  average  surface  temperatures  and  the  ground  temperatures 
due  to  pertubations  in  the  input  parameters.  These  effects 
were  tabulated  as  influence  coefficients  which  were  obtained 
by  dividing  the  change  in  temperature  by  the  factor 
responsible  for  the  change.  It  was  shown  that  changes  by  .  a 
factor  of  two  in  the  average  properties  of  winter  and  summer 
surface  cover  produced  changes  in  the  mean  ground 
temperature  from  about  2  to  7°C  depending  on  location  and 
type  of  change  involved. 

The  second  part  of  the  problem  concerns  itself  with 
heat  and  mass  transfer  processes  in  a  porous  medium  such  as 
the  soil.  Currently,  this  is  one  of  the  most  actively 
pursued  research  area.  Studies  of  de  Vries  [68]  on  heat 
transfer  in  soils  and  Philip's  study  [69]  on  water  movement 
in  the  soil  are  of  considerable  interest,  de  Vries  studies 
show  that  heat  is  transferred  in  the  soil  mainly  by 
conduction.  The  mechanisms  of  heat  transfer  in  the  soil  are 
in  order  of  importance:  conduction,  convection  and 
radiation.  Conduction  occurs  throughout  the  soil  but  the 
main  flow  of  heat  is  through  solid  parts.  Convection  in  the 
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usual  sense  is  at  most  times  negligible  with  the  exception 
of  rapid  infiltration  of  water  after  heavy  rain  or  melting 
of  winter  snow  cover.  However,  the  transport  of  latent  heat 
by  water  vapour  greatly  contributes  to  the  heat  transfer  in 
gas  filled  pores.  Radiation  heat  transfer  is  only  of 
importance  in  dry  soils  at  high  temperatures. 

When  the  combined  transport  of  heat  and  moisture  must 
be  considered,  two  coupled  partial  differential  equations 
must  be  solved  which  are  non-linear  in  nature. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  each  of  the  above  studies 
though  complex  are  still  based  on  a  number  of  simplifying 
assumptions.  Therefore  one  has  to  be  careful  in  applying 
these  results  to  the  building  heat  transfer  problems  as  the 
one  encountered  in  the  prediction  of  basement  heat  losses. 

Consequently  the  recent  trend  is  to  analyze  the 
basement  heat  losses  through  two  dimensional  numerical 
techniques.  As  an  example  recently  Eckert,  Bligh  and 
Pefender  [70]  have  used  a  two  dimensional  conduction  model 
to  analyze  heat  losses  through  large  earth  sheltered 
structures.  In  view  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem,  the 
approach  taken  in  this  thesis  was  to  first  establish  certain 
guide  lines  within  which  basement  heat  loss  models  could  be 
developed. 

Firstly,  the  existing  ASHRAE  calculation  procedure 
[59],  on  basement  heat  losses  can  be  improved.  A  guide  line 
used  in  selection  of  this  approach  was  that  the  first  model 
should  give  the  results  only  to  the  minimum  of  detail  and 
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accuracy  required  and  no  more.  Application  of  this  guide 
line  eliminated  some  of  the  more  complex  calculation 
procedures.  In  the  procedure  chosen,  the  heat  exchange  to 
the  basement  walls  was  divided  into  two  components.  One  with 
a  diurnal  variation  and  one  with  an  annual  variation.  The 
diurnal  component  represents  heat  flow  into  and  out  of  the 
basement  walls  that  occur  due  to  room  temperature 
variations.  The  mean  value  of  these  flows  is  zero;  thus  they 
are  not  in  themselves  a  net  heat  loss,  however,  they  do  play 
an  important  part  in  determining  the  transient  behaviour  of 
the  house. 

The  annual  variation  of  heat  flow  from  the  basement 
results  in  a  net  heat  loss  if  the  average  ground  temperature 
is  below  the  indoor  air  temperature.  To  treat  this  component 
of  heat  loss  it  was  assumed  that  heat  flows  out  of  the 
basement  through  a  layered  path  consisting  of  an  inside  film 
coefficient,  the  concrete  basement  wall,  a  basement 
insulation  layer  where  applicable,  the  ground  and  an 
effective  ground  surface  layer  to  the  sol-air  temperature 
for  a  horizontal  surface.  The  temperature  input  data  can  be 
obtained  by  fitting  a  sinusoidal  curve  with  a  period  of  one 
year  to  the  climatological  data  for  sol-air  temperature.  The 
advantage  as  far  as  simplicity  is  concerned  of  this  approach 
is  that  the  heat  flux  through  a  layered  medium  can  be 
analytically  calculated  for  a  simple  sinusoidal  input.  The 
result  is  that  the  calculated  heat  flux  at  the  basement  wall 
is  also  a  sinusoid  with  a  mean  amplitude  and  phase  shift 
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relative  to  the  sol-air  temperature  cycle.  Thus  this  first 
model,  is  an  improvement  over  the  ASHRAE  steady  state  method 
in  that  it  goes  one  step  further  to  include  the  thermal  mass 
effects  of  the  ground  in  the  calculation  procedure. 

A  second  guide  line  comes  from  the  considerations  of 
surface  boundary  conditions  and  the  variations  in  the  soil 
conductivity.  That  is  the  first  model,  the  mathematical 
formulation  of  which  will  be  discussed  shortly,  is  not 
capable  of  taking  into  account  such  variations  as  effective 
ground  surface  cover,  and  conductivity  of  the  soil  in 
relation  to  the  moisture  content,  both  of  which  vary  with 
location  and  time.  Therefore,  a  second  model  which,  while 
still  relying  on  one  dimensional  analysis,  includes 
provision  to  adjust  the  soil  conductivity  and  the  surface 
cover  effects  externally  to  the  model.  Since  numerical 
solution  schemes  offer  such  a  flexibility,  a  finite 
difference  implicit  calculation  technique  was  used  in 
developing  the  second  model. 

A  third  guide  line  can  be  formulated  by  recognizing 
that  the  heat  losses  from  the  basement  walls  cannot  be  truly 
represented  by  one  dimensional  model.  In  fact  a  general 
three  dimensional  analysis  of  the  problem  may  be  required. 
However, the  numerical  solution  of  a  three  dimensional 
conduction  model  is  not  warranted  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  soil  properties  are  not  known  to  any  great  accuracy. 
This  however  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  developing 
a  two  dimensional  conduction  model  so  that  deep  ground 
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temperature  and  the  far  field  temperature  boundary 
conditions  may  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Therefore,  in  line  with  the  above  two  models,  the  next 
guideline  was,  to  develop  a  third  model,  a  two  dimensional 
conduction  model,  with  a  flexibility  for  adjusting  the  soil 
conductivity  and  the  ground  surface  cover  variations. 

A  fourth  guide  line  comes  from  the  reasoning  that 
adjustment  of  soil  conductivity  values  external  to  the  model 
is  not  completely  realistic  considering  the  freezing  and 
thawing  effects  in  the  ground.  Therefore,  a  fourth  guideline 
was  to  try  a  simple  one  dimensional  phase  change  conduction 
model  for  making  comparisons  with  the  previous  three  models. 
The  results  of  these  comparisons  would  give  necessary 
information  on  further  attempts  towards  refining  basements 
heat  loss  models. 

In  the  sections  to  follow  the  mathematical  and  the 
finite  difference  formulation  of  the  above  four  models  will 
be  presented. 

4.3.1  The  First  Model 

Let  the  layered  paths  be  identified  by: 

i  =  1  inside  concrete  wall 
i  =  2  insulation  layer  where  appropriate 
i  =  3  path  through  the  ground 


Heat  flow  through  a  homogeneous,  constant  property  medium 
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can  be  represented  by: 


32T. 
a  1 

1  a  2 
3x  , 


The  room  side  boundary  condi t ion : for  i= 1 , 


(4.24) 


9T . 

■k. 

i  3x . 

i 


h. 

i 


(4.25) 


The  weather  side  boundary  condition  for  i =3  can  be  expressed 
as : 


h  (T.  -  T  ) 
oi  y 


(4.26) 


Where , 


T  =  T  +  AT  Cos  (Wt  - <£y)  (4.27) 

y  y  y 

In  the  above  formulation  h  is  the  appropriate  heat  transfer 
coefficient  approximated  to  include  convective  and  radiative 
effects. 

T y  in  Equation  4.27  represents  the  annual  sol-air 
temperature  cycle  with  mean  amplitude  of  T^  and  a 
fluctuating  component  represented  by  second  term  in  the 
equation . 

Solution  of  Equation  4.24  for  a  homogeneous  single 
medium  was  given  by  Alford  et  al.  [24].  They  treated  the 
room  side  boundary  condition  similar  to  Equation  4.25  but 
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the  weather  side  boundary  condition  was  treated  as 
consisting  of  two  distinct  components:  one  due  to  ambient 
temperature  and  the  other  due  to  solar  radiation. 

The  final  result  which  was  also  derived  by  the  author 
to  check  for  the  correctness  is  of  interest  to  this  study. 
Reproducing  their  equation: 


q„  =  U[t  +  {X  t  cos  (W  0  -  a  -  0  )  +  X  t.Cos(W,  0  -  °<  -  0.) 

2  m  oo  o  oo  ll  l  11 

+ . )]  +  U  [--  (al  -  CAR,  )  +  tt~  {"  X  I  cos  (Wo  0  -  3  -  0  )  + 

Hm  dHoo  oo 


X^Cos(W^0  -  6^  -  0^  + 


.}  ] 


(A. 28) 


Where , 


Sz 

U 


inside  wall  heat  flux 

overall  heat  transfer-  coefficient  of  the  medium 


tm  mean  temperature  of  the  air  temperature  cycle 

*  decrement  factor  defined  by  equation  4.32. 

product  of  emmisivity  and  net  long  wave  radiation 
c<  displacement  angle  of  air  temperature 
0  phase  angle  of  inside  heat  flux 
/3  displacement  angle  of  solar  intensity 
I  intensity  of  solar  radiation 

H  combined  convective  and  radiative  heat  transfer 
coefficient 

w  angular  velocity  and  its  harmonics 

0  t  ime 
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In  deriving  Equation  4.28,  the  room  temperature  was 
arbitrarily  set  equal  to  zero.  Equation  4.28  has  to  be 
modified  so  that  it  could  be  applied  to  the  first  model. 
Fortunately  the  modifications  are  simple. 

By  introducing  the  concept  of  sol-air  temperature  [21], 
the  two  component  input  function  used  by  Alford  et  al.  can 
be  merged  into  a  single  component  whose  effects  are 
equivalent  to  those  contributed  by  the  above  two  components: 
that  is,  air  temperature  and  solar  radiation  can  be  combined 
into  one  component. 

Introduction  of  sol-air  temperature  concept  eliminates 
the  second  part  of  the  Equation  4.28  which  can  now  be 
written  as: 


q9  =  Ut  +  U  [X  t  COS  (W  0  -  a  -  0  )] 
2  m  n  n  n  n  n' J 


(4.29) 


Where  subscript  n  stands  for  0,  1,  2,  ....  ,n  harmonics. 

With  room  temperature  set  at  a  constant  value,  tr  ,  Equation 
4.29  can  be  written  as: 


q  =  U  [t  +  {X  t  COS(W  6  -  a  -  0  )  }  -  t  ]  (4.30) 

2  ra  nn  n  n  n  r 

Where , 


U  = 


and  a  can  be  shown  to  be  equal  to,  X^  - 


h  h 
o 


i 


2  2 

ka  /Y  +  Z 
n  n  n 


(4.31) 


(4.32) 
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Where , 


a 

n 


/pcwn 

2k 


(4.33) 


and : 


h  h. 

Y  =  (1  +  —  °  10)  cosa  L  sinha  L  +  (1  - 

n  202  k2 

n  n 


h  h. 
o  1 


n 


2a2  k 
n  n 


0  )  sino  L  cosha  L  + 
2  n  n 


a  k 
n 


cosa  L  cosha  L 
n  n 


(4.34) 


Z  =  (1  + 


n 


h  h. 
o  1 

2,2 
2a  k 
n  n 


)  Cos  a  L  sinha  L  +  (1  - 
n  n 


h  h. 


2a2  k 

n  n 


tt)  sina  L  cosha  L  + 
In  n 


h 

(- 


o  + 

a  k 
n 


sina  L  sinha  L 
n  n 


(4.35) 


=  tan  1  (y2)  (4.36) 

n 

Rearrangement  of  Equation  4.30  is  at  once  clear:  in  that  the 
addition  of  layers  to  a  single  homogeneous  layer  should  not 
alter  the  form  of  the  Equation  4.30.  However,  the  task  of 
determining  and  $  with  addition  of  each  layer  becomes 
progressively  complicated. 

Mackey  and  Wright  in  their  studies  on  periodic  heat 
flow  through  homogeneous  walls  and  roofs  [25]  and  later  on 
composite  walls  and  roofs  [26]  defined  an  equivalent 
homogeneous  wall  or  roof  which  will  have  the  same  variation 
in  indoor  surface  temperature  with  time  as  does  the  actual 
composite  wall  or  roof  under  identical  ambient  conditions. 


. 
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While  developing  their  method  Mackey  and  Wright  solved  the 
basic  problem  given  by  Equations  4.24  through  4.27  for  two 
and  three  layered  walls.  A  little  consideration  would 
suggest  that  advantage  can  be  taken  of  their  solution  by 
utilizing  the  equations  for  decrement  factor  and  phase  angle 
for  a  two  and  three  layered  sections  and  substituting  them 
into  Equation  4.32  to  calculate  the  inside  wall  heat  flux. 

The  equations  for  a  and  0  which  are  quite  involved  can 
be  obtained  from  Figures  A  and  B  given  in  [26]. 

Thus  the  first  model  can  be  applied  to  each  of  the 
precalculated  path  lengths  using  appropriate  two  layered  or 
three  layered  equations.  The  advantage  as  far  as  the 
simplicity  is  concerned  of  this  first  model  is  that  it  is  an 
analytical  model  and  requires  very  little  computer  time.  In 
addition  it  provides  a  basis  for  comparing  the  more 
complicated  numerical  models. 

4.3.2  The  Second  Model 

Formulation  of  the  second  model  is  based  on  the  second 
guide  line  discussed  earlier.  In  implementing  this  guide 
line  it  is  necessary  to  decide  on  the  degree  of 

nonhomogeneity  of  the  soil  that  one  would  like  to  consider. 
Once  this  is  done,  the  discretization  equations  can  be 
developed  using  the  interface  conductivity  concept  discussed 
in  section  4.2.3.  In  fact  it  is  very  tempting  to  consider 
the  soil  as  completely  nonhomogeneous  medium  and  develop  a 
general  numerical  model  for  the  heat  flow  through  the  soil  as 


M  'i  io  . 

. 
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was  done  Mexiel  and  Shipp  et.  al.[71,72].  However,  such  an 
approach  appears  to  be  unrealistic.  The  reason  for  this 
stems  from  the  difficulties  involved  in  measuring  the  soil 
conduct ivi t ies  over  small  increments  in  spatial  coordinates. 

In  view  of  the  above  considerations  it  was  necessary  to 
decide  a  scheme  on  which  the  formulation  of  basement 
numerical  models  can  be  based.  The  rationale  for  the 
approach  adopted  in  the  present  numerical  models  came  from 
Lachenbruchs '  study  [73]  on  periodic  heat  flow  in  a 
stratified  medium  with  applications  to  permafrost  problems. 
Lachenbruch  maintains  that  it  is  more  realistic  to  consider 
the  ground  as  a  stratified  medium.  Application  of  this 
concept  requires  that  the  numerical  models  be  able  to 
accomodate  the  non  uniformity  in  soil  conduct ivi ty . 

Formulation  of  the  second  model  is  therefore  based  on 
two  considerations:  use  of  the  second  guide  line  stated 
before  and  the  rationale  drawn  from  Lachenbruchs'  study. 
Consider,  for  example,  a  general  situation  represented  in 
Figure  4.5.  Using  one  dimensional  analysis,  the  appropriate 
equations  for  describing  the  heat  flow  can  be  written  as: 


,  \  ?T 

(pg)  ~ 


(4.37) 


9T 

x=0 


h  (T  -  T  (t)) 
o  y 


(4.38) 


VT  -  TR) 


(4.39) 


T  =  T  +  AT  COS  (Wt  -  0v) 

y  y  y 


(4.40) 
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Tr 


Figure  4.5 


Nodal  point  arrangement 


in  a  segment 


of  a 


startified  medium 
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Since  the  ground  is  considered  as  a  stratified  medium  the 
heat  flow  path  can  be  divided  into  a  number  of  segements. 
Within  each  segement  the  ground  will  be  considered  as  a 
homogeneous  medium.  At  the  interface  between  the  two 
segments  the  interface  conductivity  concept  will  be  applied 
to  develop  the  discretization  equations. 

The  fully  implicit  difference  equations  within  a 
segment  on  a  node  such  as  i  in  Figure  4.5  can  be  written  as: 


¥+1  =  [T.  +  AFo  (¥+i,  f  ¥?*  )]  /  a  +  2AFO)  (A. 41) 

1  1  1“1  1+1  ' 


;+l  v+1 


The  room  side  boundary  condition  can  be  written  as  : 


r1 

M 


[T  +  2Bi .  AFo  T^1  +  2AFo  T**  ]  /  (1  +  2Bi .  AFo  +  2AFo)  (4.42) 
L  M  l  R  M+l  i 


The  weather  side  boundary  condition  can  be  written  as: 


V-f-1  V  V+1  V+1 

T  =  [ T  +  2Bi  AFo  T  +  2AFo  T  . ]  /  (1  +  2Bi  AFo  +  2AFo)  (4.43) 

N  N  oy  N- 1  /  o 

At  the  interface  between  the  two  segements,  the 
equations  are  similar  to  Equations  4.19  and  4.21  given  in 
section  4.2.2.  That  is: 


v+l 

tl 


V 

tl  + 


2At 


pCAx 


T^1)  -  keR  (T^1  -  T*1)]  (A.A4) 


and 


T+1 

R 


R 


+ 


2At 


pCAx 


V-f-  \ 

^eR  TR 


v+1 
T 


R-l 


)  -  keL  (¥tL  ^Rl)1 


R 


(4.45) 
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Where  k eL  an<3  KeRa^e  effective  interface  conductivities. 
Equations  4.41  through  4.45  were  solved  using  Gauss_Sieael 
iterative  technique  with  a  relaxation  parameter  to  aid  in 
faster  convergence. 

4.3.3  The  Third  Model 

The  motivation  for  developing  the  third  model,  the  two 
dimensional  conduction  model,  comes  from  two  considerations. 
Firstly,  the  deep  ground  temperature  and  the  far  field 
temperature  regimes  have  a  definite  influence  on  the 
basement  heat  losses,  and  secondly,  the  one  dimensional  path 
length  concept  may  not  truely  represent  the  overall  dynamics 
of  the  basement  heat  losses. 

Therefore,  using  the  third  guideline  and  considering 
the  ground  to  be  a  stratified  medium,  a  two  dimensional 
fully  implicit  transient  conduction  model  will  be  developed. 

4.3.3. 1  Mathematical  Formulation 

The  appropriate  equation  is: 


(PC) 


9T 

at 


_3 

3x 


(k  -7—)  +  -r--  (k  3— ) 

3x  3.  y  3y 


(4.46) 


While  the  relevent  boundary  conditions  are  shown  in  Figures 
4.6  and  4.7.  These  figures  represent  a  one  half  of  the 
basement  geometry  about  the  line  of  symmetry  when  viewed 
from  the  East  and  the  West  directions  respectively. 


Weather  Side 
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Figure  4.6  Basement:  The  North-South  geometry 
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Figure  4.7  Basement :The  East-West  geometry 
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4. 3. 3. 2  Difference  Formulation 

Using  the  physical  formulation  approach  [31]  the 
difference  equations  will  be  developed.  Conceptually  this 
model  is  very  similar  to  any  standard  fully  implicit 
formulations.  However,  the  geometry  of  the  problem  and  the 
methodology  adopted  in  solving  the  discretization  equations 
are  different. 

Consider  Figure  4.6  and  4.7  showing  the  geometry  of  the 
basements  along  the  North-South  and  the  East-West 
orientation  for  the  modules.  To  begin  with  consider  a 
typical  interior  node  shown  in  Figure  4.8.  Let  this  be 
surrounded  by  interfaces  on  all  the  four  sides.  The  general 
difference  equations  developed  for  this  case  can  easily  be 
reduced  to  a  homogeneous  case  later.  Applying  the  first  law 
of  thermodynamics  to  the  control  volume,  the  energy  balance 
equation  may  be  written  as: 


Es .  .  +  q .  . 

i,3  1-1,1 


+  Vio  -  '  Vi+i =  0 


(4.47) 


Because  equation  4.47  is  the  statement  of  the  law  of 
conservation  of  energy  it  is  valid  for  a  constant  as  well  as 
a  variable  property  medium.  The  energy  terms  in  the  above 
equation  represent  the  conduction  mode  of  heat  transfer. 

The  appropriate  law  describing  the  conduction  heat 
transfer  to  the  driving  potential  (the  temperature 
difference)  via  the  property  of  the  medium  can  be  written 


as : 


. 


16 


Figure  4.8  Control  volume  for  an  interior  nodal  point 
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,  A  dT 
q .  .  .  =  -k  A  — 
i  dx 


Vl.i  =  V5'  (T 


Ax 


T.  .) 

i,J 


Similarly: 


and : 


qi,i+i  (Ti,j 


T  ) 


-  v,> 

k  Ax 


(4.48) 


(4.49) 


Es .  . 

i  ,2 


v+i  v 

(PC)  AxAy  (Ti,i  ~  Ti,j) 

At 


Where,  for  equal  grid  spacing, 


0  k.  .  k 

k  =  2 _ i,j  i-l»3 

*  k.  .  +  k.  . 
i,J  i-l, J 


2k.  .  k.  .  , 
k  =  _ kid _ i?J~l 

t  k .  .  +  k .  .  . 

i,J  i,J“l 


2  k.  .  k  . 

k  =  i,J  i+l,.l 

r  k.  .  +  k  .  . 

i,J  i+l, J 


2  k.  .  k  .  «  ,  -t 

k,  =  i,J  i,3+l 

b  k.  .  +  k.  .  . 
i,J  i,J+l 


(4.50) 


(4.51) 


The  suffix  1,  r,  t,  b  stand  for  approaching  the  node  i , j 
from  left,  right,  top  and  bottom  respectively. 

Substituting  the  above  energy  terms  into  the  energy 
balance  Equation  4.47,  the  fully  implicit  difference 


equations  can  be  written  as: 

?  T'+l  T  V-|-1  V  .XI 

pC (Ax)  i ,  ,j  -  j ,  j  =  i  “  Ti  “  k“  ^T-  -  “  Tj 

At  ,J 


T+1  -  T+1 

r  '  i,j  i+l >  j ) 


V_|_i  V-j-1  v+i  v+i 

-  k  (T T  .  -  tT\  .)  +  k,  (T?  -  T  .)] 

t  i,j  i,J-l  b  i,j+l  i,J 


Rearranging : 

V+1  V  V-fl  V+1  V+1  v~rx  ,  , 

T.  .  =  [T.  .  +  (AFo  p  T.  ,  +  AFo  T  .  +  AFo  T.1.  +  AFo  T.  ]/ 

i,j  i,J  *  i-l, J  r  i+l, J  t  i,j-l  b  i,j+l- 


v+1 


(1  +  AFo  +AFo  4-  AFo  +AFo,  ) 
i  r  t  b7 


(4.52) 
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Where : 


AF0£ 


k£At 

pCAx2 


k  At 

AFo  -  -- — 0 
r  .  2 

PCAx 


AFot 


k  At 
t 


PCAx2 


k.Ab 

b 


fCAx2 


(4.53) 


With  a  little  modification  Equation  4.52  can  be  applied  to  a 
homogeneous  medium.  This  would  imply  that  the  Fourier 
numbers  appearing  in  the  Equation  4.52  due  to  the 
nonhomogeneity  will  be  equal  for  a  homogeneous  medium. 
Therefore  rewriting  Equation  4.52  for  a  homogenous  medium, 


V+l  V  V+1  V-f-1  V4-1  v+i 

Ti,J  ■  h , 3  +  AF°  +  Vl.j  +  Tio-l  +  Ti>j  +  1»  /  (1  + 


(4.54) 


The  difference  formulation  of  the  boundary  nodes  shown  in 
Figures  4.9  and  4.10  can  be  developed  as  follows: 

Control  volume  3  of  Figure  4.9: 


E 

s 


q  -  q,  -  q 

conv  b  i 


(4.55) 


Substituting  for  energy  terms  and  rearranging: 


tT1.  =  [T.  .  +  2Bi.  AFo  +  2  AFo  (T.  .+1  +  T  j  .)]  /  d  +  2V>±±  AFo  +  2AFo) 

1  )  J  1  j  J  1  ^  ^  ^ 


v+l 


v+l 


v+l 


(4.56) 
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Figure  4.9  Control  volumes  at  the  boundaries 
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Figure  4.10  Control  volume  at  the  boundaries 
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Control  Volume  2  of  Figure  4.9 


E=q  +  q  -  q  -  q, 

s  conv  £  Mb 


(4.57) 


Substituting  for  energy  terms  and  rearranging: 


V4-1  v  v+i  v+i  v+]  v+i 

T.  .  =  [T.  +  2Bi  AFo  T  +  2AFo  (T.  .  +  T  ._7  .  +  2  T/,,.)]  / 

i,j  i,J  l  K  1-1,3  i+l,3  1,3+1 


(4.58) 


(1  +  2  Bi^AFo  +  4 AFo) 


Control  Volume  4  of  Figure  4.9 


E  =  q  +  q  +  q,  -  q^  -  q 
s  Mconv  h£  Mb  t  r 


(4.59) 


Substituting  for  energy  terms  and  rearranging: 
v  2  v+i  2 

T.  .  =  [T.  .  +  -  Bi.AFo  T  +  -^  AFo  (T.  .  ,  +  2  T.  .  ,  .  +  2  T  .  .  + 

1,3  1,3  3  l  R  3  1-1,3  1,3+1  i+l,3 


T.  )]  /  (1  +  ^  Bi.  AFo  +  4AFo) 
1 , 3  ■*  3  i 


(4.60) 


Control  Volume  5  of  Figure  4.10: 


E  =  2q  -  q  -  q 

s  conv  b  r 


(4.61) 


Substituting  for  energy  terms  and  rearranging 


H+l 


v+i 


v+i  y+i 


T.  .  =  [T.  .  +  2  Bi.  AFo  Tp  +  2  AFo(T.,1  +  T.  .)]  /  (1  +  2  Bi  AFo  + 
i,3  i,3  i  R  i+l>  1*3  +  1  i 


AAFo) 


(4.62) 
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Control  Volume  1  of  Figure  4.9 


E  —  q  ~  q  +  q  —  a 

s  b  Mconv 


(4.63) 


Substituting  for  energy  terms  and  rearranging: 

=  [’i  i  +  2AFo  <^1+1  +  J5  T^1  +  H  T+*  .)  +  2Bi  AFo  T+I]  / 

i»j  i»j  i-i,j  i+i,j  o  y 


(1  +  2Bl.AFo  +  4 AFo) 

l 


(4.64) 


Control  Volume  6  of  Figure  4.10 


E  =  q,  +  q  -  q 

s  b  £  conv 


(4.63) 


Substituting  for  energy  terms  and  rearranging: 


v+1 
T.  . 
i,3 


v 

=  [T . 


i,J 


v+1  v+1  V+1 

+  2  Bi  AFo  T  +  2AFo  (T.  fJ1  +  T.  .  .)] 
o  y  i,j+l  i-l, j 


/  (1  +  2BiQAFo  +4AFo) 


(4.66) 


Nodes  H,L  of  Figure  4.6  and  L,P  of  Figure  4.7: 

Far  from  the  basement  the  heat  flow  is  essentially  one 
dimensional  as  it  is  at  the  line  of  symmetry.  This  boundary 
condition  is  generally  known  as  adiabatic  boundary 
condi t i on . 


dT 

dx 


(4.67) 


Nodes  I,J  and  K  of  Figure  4.6  and  M,N,0  of  Figure  4.7: 

The  mean  ground  temperature  recorded  by  environmental 
services  or  from  other  sources  can  be  used  as  an  imposed 
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boundary  condition. 

T+1 

i,j  ^grnd  (4.68) 

4. 3. 3. 3  Solution  of  Discretization  Equations 

There  are  a  number  of  schemes  for  solving  system  of 
algebraic  equations.  An  important  criterion  for  faster 
convergence  is  to  march  along  the  direction  of  heat  flow. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  concept,  a  L  -  shaped  marching 
scheme  was  developed.  The  advantage  of  this  method  over  the 
conventional  methods  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  5. 

4.3.4  The  Fourth  Model 

By  applying  the  fourth  guideline  a  one  dimensional 
phase  change  model  was  formulated.  To  fix  ideas,  suppose 
that  the  heat  losses  through  the  basements  can  be  modeled 
using  a  simple  one  dimensional  system  in  which  two  phases 
exist.  This  is  true  of  a  ground  thermal  regime  subjected  to 
a  freeze  thaw  situation.  Therefore,  these  two  phases  can  be 
identified  as  frozen  and  unfrozen  states. 

An  essential  feature  of  the  problems  with  a  change  of 
phase  is  the  existence  of  a  moving  surface  of  separation 
between  the  two  phases.  Heat  is  liberated  or  absorbed  at 
this  surface  and  the  thermal  properties  of  the  two  phases  on 
different  sides  of  it  may  be  different.  Following  the 
approach  of  Gilpin  and  Wong  [66]  the  problem  was  formulated 


as  follows. 
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In  the  ground,  freezing  of  the  soil  moisture  will  be 
assumed  to  occur  at  a  discrete  temperature  .  The  equations 
of  heat  conduction  and  energy  conservation  then  give  an 
expression  for  the  time  rate  of  change  of  enthalpy.  The 
enthalpy  h  can  be  related  to  temperatures  by  the  non-linear 
express i ons : 


3h  ,  32T 

3T  =  k7— 

3.x 


(4.69) 


k  =  k  _  for  T  >  T_ 
uf  f 


k  =  for  T  < 


(4.70) 

(4.71) 


h  =  PCf  (T  -  Tf )  ;  T  <  Tf 


h  =  pC  r  (T  -  Tf)  +  PL  ;  T  >  Tr 
uf  f  s  f 


(4.72) 

(4.73) 


"Where  the  enthalpy  was  defined  as  zero  for  the  soil  in  its 
frozen  state  at  T=Tj  . 

The  boundary  conditions  can  be  written  as  : 

The  weather  side  boundary  condition: 


-k  ~  =  H  (T  -  T  ) 
3xo  y 


(4.74) 


The  room  side  boundary  condition 


3T 


-k  k  -  \  (T  -  V 


(4.75) 
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The  Difference  Formulation: 

Using  a  straight  forward  Euler  scheme  for  time  stepping  the 
solution  ahead,  Equation  4.69  in  difference  form  becomes, 


v+1 
h . 


v 


h. 

1 


v 

i-1 


v 


T.) 


v 

-  k  (T. 
i 


(4.76) 


Where , 

k  =  kf  ;  T  <  T 

k  =  k  _  ;  T  >  T_ 
uf  f 


(4.77) 


Equations  4.72  and  4.73  can  be  used  to  calculate  the  values 
of  T  at  the  new  time  step.  That  is, 


i 

=  Tf 

+  h+1  ; 

pCf 

h  <  o 

(4.78) 

*+i 

i 

■  Tf 

• 

o<h<  pL 

s 

(4.79) 

v+1 

T. 

i 

-  Tf 

,  v+1 

+ h  - 

L  , 

s  ;  h  >  pL^ 
s 

(4.80) 

Similarly  the  boundary  conditions  can  be  written  as, 
The  weather  side  boundary  condition: 

v  v 


v+1 

h. 


v 

h.  +  (  k(- 
i 


i-l 


-  T 


Ax 


'■h 


v  v 


(T.  -  T  )}  ( 

i  y 


2At 

Ax 


) 


(4.81) 


The  room  side  boundary  condition  can  be  written  as, 


v+1  v 


v  v 


h.  =  h.  +  { 1IE  <tr  -  V  -  k  (-i 


V  V 
T  -  T 

■ '  >  <m 

Ax  Ax 


(4.82) 
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4.4  Solar  Gains 

Calculation  of  solar  gains  from  measured  horizontal 
total  insolation  consisted  of  three  steps: 

1.  Breaking  the  horizontal  total  into  its  direct  and 
diffuse  components. 

2.  Calculation  of  vertical  components  of  these  fluxes. 

3.  Calculating  the  transmitted  fractions  of  these  fluxes. 
Using  the  predictive  models  proposed  by  Liu  and  Jordan  [74], 
Hay  [75]  and  Threlkeld  [76],  a  solar  gains  model  was 
developed  [14],  A  discussion  on  the  comparisons  between  the 
predicted  and  the  measured  solar  gains  will  be  made  in 
Chapter  5. 


4.5  Window  Shutters 

The  overall  resistance  of  the  window  shutter 
combination  for  the  modules  3  and  4,  calculated  from  simple 
steady  state  analysis  gave  a  resistance  value  of  RSI  2.30. 
However,  it  would  be  expected  that  the  actual  resistance 
provided  by  the  shutters  will  be  less  due  to  air 
infiltration  around  the  shutter  seals.  This  is  a  major 
uncertainty  which  cannot  be  handled  adequately  by 
theoretical  models.  In  order  to  try  and  determine  the 
effective  resistance  provided  by  the  shutters,  several 
measurements  were  made  on  the  window  shutter  of  module  3.  In 
Chapter  5  the  results  of  the  above  measurements  will  be 
analyzed  so  that  a  simple  window  shutter  model  consistent 
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with  the  measurements  can  be  included  in  the  simulation 
model . 

4.6  Infiltration 

The  importance  of  developing  improved  techniques  for 
air  infiltration  modeling  in  estimating  the  heating  or 
cooling  load  calculations  for  buildings  cannot  be  over 
emphasized.  Even  though  the  mechanism  of  infiltration  is 
conceptually  simple,  the  hydrodynamic  nature  of  the  problem 
is  quite  complex.  Therefore,  much  of  the  research  efforts 
these  days  are  directed  towards  developing  simple  empirical 
models  based  on  experimental  observations. 

The  approach  taken  for  modeling  the  air  infiltration 
losses  in  the  present  model  was  to  use  the  results  of  the 
experiments  performed  on  the  modules  [56]  to  establish  the 
typical  air  infiltration  rates.  A  brief  description  of  the 
above  experiment  and  the  results  will  be  presented  in 
Chapter  5. 


4.7  Transient  Response 

In  simulation  studies  on  heating  load  calculations  the 
heat  losses  from  the  enclosure  and  its  thermal  capacity  play 
an  important  role.  Often  the  enclosure  materials  are 
nonhomogenous  and  therefore  theoretical  analysis  of 
compounding  the  effects  of  different  heat  capacities  of  the 
enclosure  are  not  quite  accurate. 


>9 


In  this  regard,  Pratt  and  Ball's  [77]  analytical  study 
on  transient  cooling  of  a  heated  enclosure  is  of  interest. 
Assuming  a  distributed  and  a  lumped  heat  capacity  model  and 
neglecting  the  heat  capacity  of  room  air,  Pratt  and  Ball 
derived  an  analytical  expression  for  the  transient  change  in 
air  temperature  inside  an  enclosure  following  a  step  change 
in  outside  temperature. 

For  a  perfectly  sealed  enclosure  with  no  internal 
storage,  the  ratio  of  energy  stored  to  rate  of  heat  loss 
from  the  enclosure  has  been  shown  to  control  the  inside 
temperature.  This  ratio  is  referred  to  as  time  constant  of 
the  enclosure.  The  simplified  equation  for  the  temperature 
distribution  has  the  form: 


0,  (o)  -  e  .  (t) 

_J — - 1 -  =  1  -  exp  [-t/(W/q)] 

0 


(4.83) 


Where  0t  ,  0oare  ins ide , out s ide  temperatures 
t  is  the  time 

W  Energy  stored 

q  heat  loss  rate 

Extending  the  analysis  of  Pratt  and  Ball,  Warsi  and 
Choudhury  [78,79],  developed  weighting  functions  to  study 
the  transient  response  of  a  homogeneous  and  as  well  as  a 
composite  structure  subjected  to  any  arbitrary  input 
function . 

Experimental  techniques  to  determine  the  approximate 
time  constant  of  a  house  have  been  used  by  Janssen  [80]  and 
Besant  et  al.  [52].  Using  a  first  order  model  Janssen 
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formulated  the  following  expression  for  time  constant. 


x 


t 


In 


-  UA  (T  -  T  ) 
r  o 


-  UA  (T-T  ) 
o 


(4.84) 


Where , 

Qf  fan  load  (W) 

Tr  reference  temperature  (°C) 

T0  outside  temperature  (°C) 

U  overall  heat  transfer  coefficient  (W/m2-°C) 

The  above  investigations  neglect  the  heat  capacity  of  room 
air.  This  assumption,  often  justified  in  heating  load 
calculations,  can  become  important  as  will  be  shown  later, 
when  comparing  the  predicted  and  the  measured  transient 
temperature  decay  curves. 

To  supplement  the  detailed  simulation  model  used  in 
this  study,  it  is  instructive  to  develop  a  very  simplified 
version  of  a  house  thermal  model  to  study  its  transient 
temperature  decay  characteristics.  Consider  a  house  model 
shown  in  Figure  4.11.  By  postulating  that  the  thermal  mass 
existing  in  a  building  can  be  classified  into  a  lumped  heat 
capacity  and  a  distributed  heat  capacity,  an  energy  balance 
equation  describing  the  system  at  any  instant  of  time  can  be 
written  as: 


Qs  + 


Qa  + 


QL+Qfan  '  Qloss  "  ° 


(4.85) 


The  rate  equations  describing  the  processes  can  be  written 


r 


gure 


4.11  Simplified  house  model 
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as : 


Lumped  capacity: 


(PCV)  ^2 
dt 


-  h . A  (T0  -  T  ) 
1  2  2  l 


T2  =  Ti  ;  t  =  0 


Distributed  capacity: 


3T  32T 

CpCV)  —  =  k( - p 

St  3x 


T  (x,o)  =  T 


dT 

^3  d— 


hiA3^T3~Ti^  5  x  =  0>  t  >  o 


^3 

dx  x  =  L/2 


=  0 


Air  capacity: 


(4.86) 

(4.87) 

(4.88) 

(4.89) 

(4.90) 

(4.91) 


-(PCV) 


dT. 


dt 


UA(Tl-TJ  +  h  -T2)  +  h1A3(T1-T3)  +  Ofan 


(A. 92) 


Where , 

T,  air  temperature 
Tz  temperature  of  lumped  capacity 

T3  temperature  of  distributed  capacity 

Too  ambient  temperature 

Equation  4.92  can  be  solved  for  air  temperature 
together  with  Equations  4.86  through  4.91.  Note  that  solar 
gains  or  sol-air  temperature  effects  have  been  omitted 
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because  the  transient  tests  were  conducted  on  the  modules 
during  night  time. 

A  simple  finite  difference  explicit  numerical  scheme 
was  adopted  for  solving  Equation  4.88.  The  details  of  which 
have  been  described  in  [14].  A  straight  forward  Euler  scheme 
was  used  for  time  stepping  the  solution  of  Equations  4.86 
through  4.91.  In  the  chapter  to  follow  the  results  of  this 
model  will  be  compared  with  the  measurements. 


4.8  The  Energy  Balance 

The  energy  balance  equation  is  the  statement  of  the 
first  law  of  thermodynamics.  A  method  of  formulating  the 
energy  balance  equation  for  a  house  model  is  to  combine  the 
heat  losses  and  heat  gains  with  the  storage  heat. 

Employing  the  above  method,  the  energy  balance  equation 
describing  the  heat  exchange  between  the  building  and  its 
surroundings  was  written.  Alternatively  this  step  represents 
the  process  of  integrating  the  component  models  to  form  an 
overall  model.  Using  numerical  techniques  the  overall  energy 
balance  equation  was  solved.  Since  these  details  have  been 
adequately  described  in  the  authors'  previous  work  [14], 
they  have  been  omitted  here.  However,  during  the  process  of 
integrating  the  basement  model  with  the  main  model  a  very 
important  concept  was  introduced  which  led  to  a  considerable 
simplification  in  that  the  overall  character  of  the  energy 
balance  equation  or  its  solution  procedure  described  in  the 
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above  reference  remained  unaltered.  This  concept  can  be  best 
illustrated  by  drawing  certain  analogies. 

During  the  formulation  of  the  basement  models  it  was 
postulated  that  the  basement  heat  losses  could  be  divided 
into  two  components.  One  with  a  diurnal  variation  and  one 
with  an  annual  variation.  This  concept  is  very  similar  to 
the  idea  of  uncoupling  the  equations.  That  is  the  dynamics 
of  the  diurnal  variations  were  uncoupled  from  the  dynamics 
of  the  annual  variations.  However,  such  a  uncoupling  has  to 
satisfy  the  energy  conservation  principle. 

To  fix  ideas  consider  two  independent  systems  A  and  D. 
Let  the  dynamics  of  both  the  systems  be  known  or  can  be 
modeled  independently.  Further  suppose  that  the  dynamics  of 
the  system  D  are  influenced  on  a  short  time  scale  and  that 
of  the  system  A  are  influenced  only  on  a  large  time  scale. 
Now  it  is  desired  to  study  the  dynamics  of  the  system  D 
under  the  influence  of  the  system  A.  The  problem  of  coupling 
may  appear  complex,  however  a  little  consideration  suggests 
that  as  far  as  the  dynamics  of  system  D  are  concerned,  the 
influence  of  system  A  is  similar  to  bringing  in  contact  a 
constant  energy  reservoir  (such  as  system  A)  with  the  system 
D. 

The  correspondence  between  the  house  model  and  the 
above  example  can  now  be  explored.  The  system  D  referred  to 
above  can  be  thought  of  as  the  dynamics  of  the  diurnal 
fluctuations  taking  place  in  the  house.  The  system  A  can 
thought  of  as  the  annual  variations  in  the  basement  heat 
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losses  calculated  independently  but  introduced  into  the 
overall  dynamics  of  the  house  in  much  the  same  way  as 
bringing  in  contact  a  cold  reservoir  with  the  house. 

The  advantage  as  far  as  the  simplicity  of  this  method 
is  concerned  is  that  the  overall  basement  heat  loss  problem 
was  divided  into  two  simpler  problems  and  the  solutions  of 
the  individual  problems  were  superposed  to  obtain  the 
solution  to  the  overall  energy  balance  equation.  It  is  to  be 
noted  here  that  the  models  available  in  the  literature 
employ  the  routine  solution  techniques  for  the  energy 
analysis  of  houses.  It  is  believed  that  application  of  the 
above  concepts  can  lead  to  significant  simplifications.  In 
the  chapters  to  follow  these  ideas  which  were  incorporated 
into  the  main  simulation  model  will  be  tested  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  predictions. 


5.  VERIFICATION  OF  COMPONENT  MODELS 


5.1  Introduction 

The  validity  of  the  component  simulation  models 
developed  in  chapter  4  will  now  be  tested.  The  results  will 
be  analyzed  from  two  aspects:  Firstly,  a  comparison  of  the 
predictions  and  the  measurements  will  be  made,  secondly, 
several  methods  of  analyzing  the  data  will  be  explored  which 
will  aid  in  better  understanding  of  house  heat  losses  and 
gains . 

The  organization  of  this  chapter  is  identical  to 
Chapter  4  in  that  the  component  models  follow  essentially 
the  same  order. 

5.2  Walls  and  Ceilings 

5.3  Basements 

5.4  Solar  Gains 

5.5  Window  Shutters 

5.6  Infiltration 

5.7  Transient  Response 

5.8  Conclusions 


5.2  Walls  and  Ceilings 

The  insitu  performance  of  wood  frame  walls  and  ceilings 
is  difficult  to  measure.  Yet  the  most  important  parameter 
needed  to  be  accurately  known  in  heating  load  calculations 
is  the  heat  loss  coefficient  of  these  elements.  For  this 
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reason  measurements  of  wall  heat  fluxes  through  the  North 
end  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  were  made.  Heat  flux  gauges 
were  installed  at  two  locations  on  the  North  wall  and  at  one 
location  on  the  ceiling  in  each  of  the  six  modules.  The 
location  of  heat  flux  gauges  are  shown  in  Figures  3.3.  Data 
collected  over  the  1980-1982  heating  seasons  will  now  be 
analyzed  and  compared  using  the  two  proposed  models:  the 
steady  state  model  and  the  transient  model. 

Before  attempting  to  develop  correlations  from  the  wall 
heat  flux  data,  it  is  appropriate  to  perform  certain 
accuracy  checks  on  the  large  amount  of  data  collected  over 
these  two  heating  seasons.  The  accuracy  test  was  performed 
by  calculating  the  relative  error  between  the  measured  and 
the  calculated  heat  loss  coefficient  using  steady  state 
methods.  Figure  5.1  illustrates  the  distribution  of  relative 
error  between  the  measured  and  the  calculated  heat  loss 
coefficients.  It  can  be  seen  that  for  the  most  of  the  data 
(greater  than  75%)  the  relative  error  is  less  than  5%. 

A  second  check  on  the  data  can  be  performed  to  see  if 
the  heat  flux  data  measured  on  a  single  wall  at  two 
locations  is  consistent.  Such  a  test  will  also  give  some 
indication  of  the  non  uniformity  in  the  thermal  resistance 
offered  by  the  same  wall  at  two  different  locations. 
Consider  for  example  heat  flux  gauges  1  and  23  installed  on 
the  North  wall  of  the  module  1.  Figure  5.2  shows  that  for 
the  most  of  the  data  (greater  than  80%)  the  difference  in 
the  measured  heat  fluxes  is  less  than  1.5  W/sq.m.  The  above 
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Figure  5.1  Distribution  of  relative  error  between 


the 


measured  and  the  calculated  heat  loss  coefficients 


ERCENT  DATA  WHERE  ABS.ERROR<E 
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Figure  5.2  Distribution  of  the  difference  in  the 


magn i tude 


of  heat  flux  measured  at  two  locations  on  the  same  wall 
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results  give  some  indication  of  the  degree  of  certainty  with 
which  the  present  heat  flux  data  can  be  analyzed. 

5.2.1  The  Steady  State  Model 

Since  walls  and  ceilings  have  only  a  small  amount  of 
thermal  mass,  to  a  large  extent  they  can  be  treated  as 
simple  resistive  elements.  It  will,  however,  be  assumed  that 
there  is  a  contribution  from  the  dry  wall  to  the  effective 
heat  capacity  of  the  modules  for  the  transient  analysis. 

The  simplest  approach  to  finding  a  correlation  from  the 
wall  heat  flux  data  is  to  perform  a  linear  regression 
analysis.  An  equation  of  the  form  Y  =  Ax+B  was  fitted  to  the 
data.  Normally  this  is  the  approach  taken  in  steady  state 
calculations.  The  coefficient  A  in  the  equation  represents 
the  heat  loss  coefficient.  To  compress  the  data  to  a 
manageable  form  for  graphical  presentation  it  was  necessary 
to  take  daily  averages.  Note  that  a  guide  line  in  selecting 
the  averaging  interval  has  to  come  from  the  time  constant  of 
the  walls  itself.  The  choice  of  daily  averaging  has  the 
advantages  of  reducing  the  diurnal  fluctuations  as  well  as 
the  thermal  lags  of  the  walls  to  a  minimum.  This  is  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  time  constant  of  the  frame  walls  in 
most  cases  is  less  than  two  hours.  With  these  considerations 
the  daily  average  heat  flux  is  plotted  against  temperature 
difference  in  Figures  5.3  through  5.6  for  a  few  typical 
cases.  A  complete  summary  of  the  measured  and  the  calculated 
heat  loss  coefficients  is  given  in  Table  5.1.  The  heat  loss 
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Table  5.1  Summary  of  the  calculated  and  measured  resistance 
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MODULE  *1 

NORTH  WALL  (GAUGE  #23) 
H  =  0 .574T-0 .368 


45.0 


60.0 


TEMPERATURE  DIFFERENCE  (DEG-C) 


Figure  5.3  Variation  of  wall  heat  flux  with  temperature 
difference  for  module  1 
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MODULE  #3 
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Figure  5.4  Variation  of 
difference  for  module  3 
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Figure  5.5  Variation  of  wall 
difference  for  module  4 
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Figure  5.6  Variation  of  ceiling  heat  flux  with  temperature 
difference  for  module  5 
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coefficients  of  these  elements  were  calculated  using  the 
steady  state  model  and  the  thermal  property  data  given  in 
the  ASHRAE  Hand  Book  of  Fundamentals  [55], 

First  thing  to  note  from  these  figures  is  that  daily 
averaging  of  the  heat  flux  data  can  be  advantageously  used 
to  obtain  a  reasonably  accurate  measure  of  the  heat  loss 
coefficients.  Also  to  note  from  these  figures  is  that  there 
is  relatively  a  large  variation  in  heat  fluxes  measured  on 
highly  insulated  walls  (Figure  5.4)  than  compared  to  the 
less  insulated  ones.  These  variations  could  be  attributed  to 
the  increased  time  constant  effects  of  the  walls  together 
with  experimental  errors  associated  in  measuring  the  low 
magnitude  of  heat  losses  through  these  elements.  However,  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  table,  for  the  majority  of  the  cases 
the  difference  between  the  calculated  and  the  measured 
values  is  about  5  to  6%. 

The  effects  of  thermal  capacitance  can  be  partly 
decreased  by  considering  only  the  night  time  heat  losses. 
Consider  for  example  the  highly  insulated  walls  of  module  3. 
A  comparison  of  Figures  5.4  and  5.7  shows  that  the  variation 
in  heat  losses  is  reduced.  This  therefore,  suggests  that 
night  time  heat  loss  alone  could  be  used  as  an  approximate 
direct  measure  of  steady  state  heat  loss. 
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5.2.2  The  Transient  Model: 

Determination  of  dynamic  thermal  performance  of  wood 
frame  walls  from  insitu  measurements  has  been  recently 
investigated  by  Brown  and  Schuyler  [81],  Sherman, 
Sonderegger  and  Adams  [82]  and  Roberts  and  Reinke  [83].  In 
all  these  investigations,  the  important  charac t er i st ic  which 
determines  the  dynamic  performance  is  the  time  constant  of 
the  walls. 

Frequently,  knowledge  of  the  time  constant  of  the  walls 
is  necessary  to  avoid  experimental  errors  due  to  capacitive 
effects  or  for  comparison  of  the  transient  behaviors  of  two 
different  walls.  Broadly  what  is  required  may  be  a  simple 
arithmetical  calculation  to  determine  the  time  lag  in 
establishing  the  steady  state.  With  this  in  view,  some 
guidance  will  be  drawn  from  the  available  solutions  of  the 
classical  heat  transfer  problems. 

Consider  for  example  the  solution  of  homogeneous  slab 
of  length  £  with  zero  initial  temperature  and  with  x=0 
maintained  at  zero  and  x  =  l  maintained  at  V  for  time  t 
greater  than  zero.  Carslaw  and  Jaeger  [23]  give  the  solution 
of  this  problem  for  the  quantities  of  heat  which  cross  a 
unit  area  of  the  faces  x=o  and  x=t  respectively  up  to  time  t 
as : 

Q0  =  (t  +  — )  -  2KV&  ”  exp  (~an  7r2t/£2)  (5.1) 

a*2  n=l  n 

q  =  —  (t - )  -  2KV£  °°  exp  (-<xn27r2t/Ji2) 

2  .  n 

air  n=l 


(5.2) 


« 
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It  is  at  once 
larger  values  cf 
srate  heat  flow  for 


clear  from  these 
time  Qo  and  Q1  are 
times  t-T0  and  t-T*. 

t  =  -A2 /3a 
o 


equations  that  for 
the  values  of  steady 
Where , 

(5.3) 


=  £  /6a 


(5.4) 


'hese  are  the  character i Stic  time  lacs  in  establ i shine  the 


steady  states. 


Extending  these  ideas  in  much  the  same  way,  Jaeger  [54] 
gave  the  solution  to  a  composite  wall  consisting  of  n 
layers.  The  formulae  derived  for  time  lags  of  composite 
sections  can  be  obtained  from  this  reference. 

From  this  view  point,  the  first  thing  that  remains  to 
be  seen  is  the  ability  of  the  transient  model  developed  in 
this,  section  in  predicting  the  transient  behavior  of  the 
composite  walls.  To  illustrate,  Figure  5.8  shows  the  time 
required  in  establishing  steady  state  for  two  different 
walls.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  above  grade  basement  walls 
have  a  time  lag  of  approximately  three  hours.  This  is  the 
order  of  magnitude  predicted  by  Equation  5.4.  Note  also  that 
the  time  lag  of  the  frame  walls  is  about  an  hour.  This  is  an 
additional  verification  for  considering  the  frame  walls  as 
simple  resistive  elements,  while  introducing  their  small 
time  lags  via  a  lumpled  capacity  model  for  the  transient 


analysis  of  the  modules. 


FRACTION  OF  STEADY  STATE  TEMP 
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Figure  5.8  Time  response  of  the  walls  in  module  4 
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Even  though  the  magnitude  of  the  time  constant  of  wood 
frame  walls  is  small,  they  do  introduce  thermal  time  lags. 
These  effects  can  be  studied  by  analyzing  the  diurnal 
variations  in  wall  heat  fluxes.  Consider  Figure  5.9,  in 
which  comparisons  are  made  of  the  predictions  from  the 
present  transient  model,  a  response  factor  calculation  and 
the  measured  data.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  present  transient 
model  predicts  the  heat  losses  better  than  the  response 
factor  approach.  The  error  in  response  factor  calculations 
comes  from  the  time  steps  of  one  hour  which  is  generally 
recommended.  However,  the  implicit  scheme  used  in  the 
present  transient  model  is  free  from  such  limitations 
because  it  is  unconditionally  stable  for  all  values  of  time 
and  that  convergence  criterion  can  be  specified  for  better 
accuracy . 

The  wood  frame  walls  discussed  so  far  form  a 
particularly  simple  composite  section  with  or  without  a 
small  air  space.  Therefore,  their  transient  analysis  are 
relatively  simple  as  demonstrated  above.  However,  the  same 
thing  is  not  true  for  a  ceiling-attic-roof  combination. 

Modeling  of  ceiling-attic-roof  combination  is  only 
straight  forward  in  so  far  as  ceiling  and  or  roof  sections 
are  concerned.  However,  the  major  uncertainty  comes  from 
lack  of  knowledge  of  infiltration  rates  of  ventilated  attics 
and  the  thermal  stratification  of  attic  air  itself.  Recently 
Wilkes  [85]  has  made  comparison  of  the  results  from  several 
ventilated  attic  models.  It  appears  that  all  the  models  are 
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Figure  5.9  Comparison  of  diurnal  variation  of  wall  heat  flux 
with  the  measured  data 
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over  predicting  the  ceiling  heat  losses. 

In  view  of  this  complexity,  it  is  necessary  to  draw 
some  guidance  from  the  experimental  results  so  that  a 
direction  can  be  set  in  approaching  the  problem  of  modeling 
a  ceiling-attic-roof  combination.  To  illustrate,  a  typical 
diurnal  ceiling  heat  flux  together  with  the  ambient,  room 
and  attic  air  temperatures  are  shown  plotted  in  Figures  5.10 
and  5.11.  These  two  results  represent  the  mid  and  late 
winter  conditions.  First  thing  to  note  from  these  figures  is 
that  the  time  lags  between  ambient  air  temperatures  and  the 
ceiling  heat  fluxes  are  not  the  same  in  both  cases.  This 
demonstrates  the  importance  of  variable  heat  capacity 
effects  of  attic  air  with  the  temperature  difference.  Also 
of  importance  is  perhaps  the  infiltration  rates. 

This  problem  cannot  be  resolved  until  detailed 
measurements  on  attics  are  performed.  However,  it  is  of 
interest  to  see  if  the  transient  model  can  predict  the 
diurnal  ceiling  heat  fluxes  given  attic  space  air 
temperatures  as  input  to  the  model.  The  good  agreement  shown 
in  Figure  5.12  suggests  that  the  heat  capacity  of  the 
ceiling  is  correctly  modeled. 

Since  data  on  attic  temperatures  is  rarely  available, 
it  is  not  suggestive  to  use  attic  space  air  temperatures  for 
predicting  ceiling  heat  fluxes.  Therefore  it  is  worth  while 
to  explore  approximate  methods  of  modeling 
ceiling-attic-roof  combination.  Two  such  methods  were 
investigated. 
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Figure  5.10  Typical  diurnal  variations  of  ambient,  room, 
attic  temperatures  and  ceiling  heat  flux  for  module  2  in 
January  1982 
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Figure  5.11  Typical  diurnal  variations  of  ambient,  room, 
attic  temperatures  and  ceiling  heat  flux  for  module  2  in 
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In  the  first  method,  a  gross  time  constant  of  the 
ceiling-attic-roof  combination  was  approximately  estimated 
from  the  measured  data  and  an  equation  of  the  form 

A 

Q  =  —  (Tt  -  T»(t-T))  (5.5) 

was  used. 

Figure  5.13  illustrates  this  method.  The  total  RSI  of  the 
ceiling  is  very  nearly  constant  except  for  some  extraneous 
data  points.  Therefore,  a  ceiling-att ic-roof  combination  can 
be  considered  in  a  gross  way  as  a  simple  resistive  element 
loosing  heat  to  sol-air  temperature,  -c  hours  lagging  behind 
in  time. 

A  second  approximate  method  is  to  consider  an 
equivalent  ceiling  section  losing  heat  to  sol-air 
temperature  which  will  have  the  same  variation  in  heat 
fluxes  as  does  the  actual  ceiling.  Since  the  theoretical 
models  for  a  real  ceiling  section  are  rarely  exact,  the 
definition  of  equivalent  section  has  to  rely  on  the  measured 
data . 

Taking  the  measured  time  constants  from  Figure  5.10  an 
equivalent  section  was  approximately  simulated  as  shown  in 
Figure  5.14.  It  can  be  seen  that  for  winter  conditions,  this 
concept  can  be  employed  without  a  great  sacrifice  in  the 
accuracy.  However,  with  increasing  outdoor  temperatures,  the 
heat  capacity  effects  of  attic  air  could  become  important. 

To  conclude  this  section,  firstly  it  can  be  stated  that 
the  apparent  differences  in  the  measured  and  the  nominal 
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module  2 
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heat  loss  coefficients  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  sets  limits 
on  the  accuracy  of  any  practical  calculations.  Secondly,  to 
a  large  extent  walls  and  ceiling  can  be  treated  as  simple 
resistive  elements  and  their  time  lags  can  be  accounted  for 
in  the  transient  analysis  of  the  module  via  a  lumped 
capacity  approach.  Finally,  for  more  accurate  modeling  of 
walls  and  ceilings,  transient  finite  numerical  implicit 
models  offer  the  advantages  of  being  relatively  simple  and 
accurate . 

In  the  chapter  to  follow  the  impact  of  the  errors  in 
the  calculation  of  heat  loss  coefficients  of  the  walls  and 
ceiling  on  the  overall  house  heat  loss  predictions  will  be 
examined. 


5.3  Basements 

Comparisons  will  be  made  of  the  predicted  and  the 
measured  basement  heat  losses  using  the  four  models 
developed  in  section  4.3.  The  comparisons  between  an 
uninsulated  basement  (Module  2)  and  an  insulated  basement 
(Module  4),  will  be  made  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of 
heating  load  reductions  obtained  by  insulating  the 
basements.  Heat  flux  data  together  with  the  ground 
temperatures  measured  near  the  uninsulated  basement  will  be 
used  to  test  the  third  model.  This  will  be  followed  by  a 
conclusion  on  the  basement  models. 
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5.3.1  The  First  Model 

Five  input  parameters  are  required  for  this  model:  the 
sol-air  temperature  cycle,  weather  side  film  coefficient, 
the  path  lenghts,  properties  of  the  layered  mediums,  the 
inside  film  coefficient,  and  the  inside  air  temperature. 

Sufficiently  accurate  results  can  be  obtained  by 
fitting  a  sinusoidal  curve  with  a  period  of  one  year  to  the 
climatological  data  to  obtain  the  annual  temperature  cycle. 
The  steady  state  path  lengths  for  the  heat  flux  gauge 
locations  shown  in  Figure  3.3  can  be  calculated  using  the 
method  described  in  [59],  One  of  the  major  uncertainties  in 
selecting  any  particular  value  for  the  soil  conductivity  is 
the  soil  moisture  content.  This  parameter  strongly  effects 
both  the  conductivity  and  the  heat  capacity  of  the  soil.  The 
range  of  possible  values  for  the  soil  conductivity  are 
between  0.8  W/m-K  for  a  dry  soil  with  m,the  mass  of  water 
per  unit  mass  of  the  soil,  equal  to  10%  to  1.36  W/m-K  for  a 
wet  soil  (m  =  35%)  [54].  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  soil 
moisture  content  and  hence  the  soil  conductivity  will 
increase  with  increasing  depth. 

By  varying  the  conductivity  with  in  the  above  range, 
the  predicted  annual  basement  heat  losses  together  with  one 
week  average  of  the  measured  heat  flux  data  for  the  year 
1981  are  plotted  in  Figures  5.15  and  5.16  for  modules  2  and 
4  respectively. 

Barring  a  large  scatter  during  mid  July  which  appears 
to  be  the  instrumentation  problem,  it  can  be  seen  from 
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Figure  5.15  Basement  heat  fluxes  for  module  2 


(solid  lines  are  predictions) 
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Figure  5.16  Basement  heat  fluxes  for  module  4 

(solid  lines  are  predictions) 
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Figure  5.15  that  the  predicted  and  the  measured  heat  fluxes 
follow  very  closely  and  that  most  importantly  the  annual 
variation  in  wall  heat  fluxes  is  at  once  apparent.  This  is 
the  indication  of  thermal  mass  effects  of  the  ground.  The 
thermal  mass  also  produces  the  phase  shift  in  the  times  of 
maximum  in  the  heat  fluxes. 

Few  observations  can  be  made  from  Figure  5.15.  A  sudden 
increase  in  the  measured  heat  fluxes  between  months  of 
February  and  March  can  be  attributed  to  melting  of  the  snow 
cover  (recorded  date  of  snow  cover  melting  February  16,1981) 
which  introduces  two  changes:  The  weather  side  film 
coefficient  suddenly  increases,  and  melting  of  snow  cover 
causes  large  amount  of  water  to  infiltrate  the  ground.  This 
dramatically  increases  the  conductivity  of  the  soil  and 
hence  explains  the  sharp  increase  in  basement  heat  losses 
during  that  time. 

If  this  is  true  the  ground  surface  cover  should  also 
cause  another  discontinuity  in  heat  flux  data  when  the  snow 
cover  starts  covering  the  ground  surface  in  early  winter. 
Interestingly  enough,  in  November  a  discontinuous  decrease 
in  heat  flux  can  be  seen  from  Figure  5.15.  This  is  due  to 
the  insulating  effect  of  the  snow  cover,  the  first 
appearance  of  which  was  recorded  in  November  1981  at  the 
facility . 

Admittedly,  the  first  model  based  on  constant  property 
approximation  cannot  follow  the  measured  heat  flux  point  by 
point,  but  it  does  closely  predict  the  annual  trends  caused 
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by  sol-air  temperature  cycle. 

The  results  for  the  insulated  basement  are  plotted  in 
Figure  5.16.  Due  to  the  large  scatter  in  data  only  the 
monthly  average  values  are  shown  in  the  figure.  The  scatter 
in  the  heat  flux  data  appears  to  be  due  to  the  difficulties 
associated  in  measuring  the  low  magnitudes  of  heat  fluxes 
with  these  gauges.  The  heat  fluxes  are  much  lower  and  their 
variability  through  winter  is  much  less.  In  fact  a 
reasonable  approximation  would  be  to  assume  constant  heat 
loss  paths  and  the  ground  can  be  described  in  a  very  gross 
way  by  the  average  resistance  to  the  heat  flow  it  provides 
through  these  paths. 

5.3.2  The  Second  Model 

As  noted  before,  advantage  will  be  taken  of  the 
flexibility  offered  by  numerical  technique  adopted  in  the 
second  model.  The  monthly  average  outside  film  coefficients 
and  the  average  soil  conductivities  used  as  input  to  the 
model  were  varied.  Soil  conductivities  ranging  from  0.86 
W/m-K  to  1.36  W/m-K  and  average  heat  transfer  coefficient 
ranging  from  2  W/sq.  m-K  to  16  W/sq.  m-K  gave  sufficiently 
accurate  fit  to  the  measured  heat  fluxes.  The  sol-air 
temperature  cycle,  the  path  lengths,  the  inside  film 
coefficient,  and  the  inside  air  temperature  were  kept  the 
same  as  in  the  First  Model. 

A  comparison  of  the  predicted  and  the  measured  basement 
heat  fluxes  through  the  uninsulated  basement  is  shown  in 
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Figure  5.17.  For  clarity  results  for  one  heat  flux  gauge 
(0.9M  below  grade)  are  shown.  At  the  outset  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  surface  cover  effects  are  correctly  modeled  and 
there  is  a  definite  indication  that  the  predictions  are 
following  the  actual  heat  flux  data  points. 

However,  a  complete  verification  of  this  model  still 
have  to  wait  till  the  surface  cover  data  and  the  soil 
conductivity  measurements  are  made  for  at  least  one  year. 
Even  though,  the  moisture  content  has  a  strong  influence  on 
the  soil  properties,  as  a  first  approximation,  the  changes 
in  heat  losses  due  to  moisture  content  can  be  represented  to 
a  large  extent  by  the  changes  in  conductivity  alone. 

5.3.3  The  Third  Model 

Comparisons  will  be  made  of  the  predicted  and  the 
measured  heat  fluxes  and  the  ground  temperatures  surrounding 
the  uninsulated  basement.  Some  advantages  of  the  present 
implicit  model  and  the  L-shaped  marching  scheme  will  be 
discussed. 

To  analyze  the  basement  geometry  shown  in  Figure  4.6, 
about  6000  nodes  of  100  mm  square  were  used.  Important 
information  required  for  starting  the  numerical  solution  is 
the  initial  ground  temperature  distribution.  In  general  a 
better  initial  distribution  insures  faster  convergence. 
Since  the  temperature  distribution  in  a  undisturbed  soil  is 
a  function  of  soil  conductivity,  surface  cover  effects,  and 
phase  change  phenomenon,  it  was  decided  to  use  the  Fourth 
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Figure  5.17  Comparison  of  the  predicted 
basement  heat  flux 


and  measured 
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Model,  the  phase  change  model,  to  simulate  the  initial 
temperature  distribution.  The  only  modifications  that  were 
required  for  the  fourth  model  to  do  this  was  to  replace  the 
boundary  condition  given  by  Equation  4.75  with  an  adiabatic 
boundary  condition  deep  in  the  ground.  The  result  of  this 
excercise  is  shown  in  Figure  5.18.  Note  that  this 
temperature  distribution  is  approximately  what  one  would 
expect  for  the  Edmonton  region  at  a  point  far  removed  from 
the  basement. 

Using  this  initial  temperature  distribution,  it  was 
found  that  the  present  model  required  only  one  yearly  cycle 
calculations  as  a  lead  time  to  reach  the  steady  periodic 


conditions . 

The  advantage  of 

the 

above 

technique  can 

be 

appreciated 

by  estimating 

the 

lead 

time  that  may 

be 

necessary  for  an  explicit  calculation.  For  this  reason,  a 
two  dimensional  explicit  model  was  developed  for  the  same 
basement  geometry  of  Figure  4.6.  Numerical  experiments  with 
this  explicit  model  showed  that  about  three  yearly 
calculations  were  necessary  for  establishing  the  same  steady 
periodic  conditions.  The  advantages  of  the  present  model  are 
therefore  apparent  in  that  a  dramatic  decrease  in  the 
computational  time  can  be  achieved  through  the  use  of  this 
model.  This  can  be  attributed  to  two  improvements  in  the 
third  model  :  a  better  initial  distribution  and  the  L-shaped 
marching  scheme. 

The  results  that  are  of  immediate  interest  from  this 
model  are  the  comparisons  between  the  predicted  and  the 
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Figure  5.18  Temperature  distribution  in  the  ground 
Edmonton 


at 
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measured  heat  fluxes  and  the  ground  temperatures  shown  in 
Figures  5.19,  5.20  and  5.21.  The  predicted  heat  flux  shown 
in  Figure  5.19  is  in  good  agreement  with  the  measurements. 
However,  the  predicted  ground  temperatures  shown  in  Figures 
5.20  and  5.21  seem  to  be  slightly  warmer  than  the  measured 
values  for  the  months  of  January,  February  and  March  1982. 
Note  that  the  accuracy  of  the  predictions  can  be  improved  by 
employing  finer  grids,  however,  the  increase  in 
computational  time  often  does  not  justify  the  increased 
accuracy.  Another  reason  for  this  discrepency  appears  to  be 
resulting  from  the  ground  temperature  measuring  techniques. 
However, for  the  present  it  appears  that  the  third  model  is 
closely  simulating  the  ground  thermal  regime  surrounding  the 
basement . 

Using  the  third  model,  it  is  of  value  to  generate  the 
soil  isotherms  surrounding  the  uninsulated  basement.  Figures 
5.22  through  5.24  approximately  describe  the  ground  thermal 
regime  surrounding  the  basement  of  module  2.  The  results 
shown  are  for  a  heating  season.  Note  that  the  isotherms  are 
either  pulled  upwards  during  mid  winters  or  pushed  downwards 
as  the  ambient  temperatures  start  to  warm  up.  In  general 
these  isotherms  appear  very  similar  to  the  steady  state 
isotherms  except  that  the  deep  ground  temperature  effects 
are  felt  more  with  increasing  depth.  It  can  also  be  seen 
from  these  figures  that  the  isotherms  closer  to  the  basement 
floor  stay  relatively  constant  throughout  the  year.  This  is 
the  indication  of  a  constant  heat  loss  through  this  portion 
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Figure  5.19  Predicted  and  the  measured  heat 
uninsulated  basement 


flux  from  the 
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Figure  5.20  Temperature  distribution  at  a  distance  of  0.3 


m 


from  the  uninsulated  basement 
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Figure  5.21  Temperature  distribution  at  a  distance  of  0.3  m 
from  the  uninsulated  basement 
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of  the  basement. 

5.3.4  The  Fourth  Model 

The  soil  isotherms  shown  in  Figures  5.22  through  5.24 
give  some  indication  of  the  probable  regions  where  the 
freezing  and  thawing  effects  could  be  felt.  Indeed  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  closer  to  the  basement,  throughout  the 
year,  temperatures  above  freezing  would  prevail.  In  this 
situation  the  application  of  the  fourth  model  for 
calculating  the  basement  heat  losses  may  not  introduce  any 
significant  changes.  Nevertheless,  to  explore  the  potential 
applications  of  this  technique,  the  predicted  and  the 
measured  heat  fluxes  at  one  location  for  the  uninsulated 
basement  were  compared  as  shown  in  Figure  5.19.  Note  that 
the  fourth  model  behaved  very  similar  to  the  second  model. 
This  is  to  be  expected  because  of  the  fact  that  the  soil 
temperature  through  this  path  remained  above  freezing  and 
therefore  in  the  absence  of  discontinuous  changes  that  are 
characteristic  of  a  phase  change  phenomenon,  the  results 
obtained  with  this  model  would  be  similar  to  the  ones 
obtained  from  a  simple  conduction  model.  However,  for 
increasing  depths  the  effects  of  freezing  and  thawing  could 
become  important. 

The  analysis  of  the  basement  heat  losses  thus  far 
presented  do  suggest  that  simple  conduction  models  could 
very  well  simulate  the  ground  thermal  regimes  surrounding 
the  heated  basements. 
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5.3.5  Conclusions 

The  above  discussion  on  the  four  basement  models  was 
essentially  limited  to  check  the  four  guide  lines  that  were 
proposed  while  developing  the  basement  models.  Indeed  the 
results  largely  substantiate  these  ideas. 

One  observation  that  can  be  brought  forth  from  Figures 
5.16  and  5.19  is  that  the  annual  trends  in  the  basement  heat 
losses  did  not  change  much  due  to  the  two  dimensionality  of 
the  problem.  This  means  that  the  heat  flux  from  the  two 
dimensional  model  can  still  be  represented  by  a  sinusoid 
reduced  in  amplitude  and  lagging  behind  in  time  similar  to 
the  results  obtained  from  the  first  model.  This  observation 
suggests  that  some  conclusions  on  the  basement  heat  losses 
can  be  made  by  considering  the  possibility  of  generalizing 
the  results  from  the  first  model. 

Consider  the  first  model.  An  examination  in  its 
solution  suggests  that  most  of  the  parameters  can  be  grouped 

to  form  a  non  dimensional  depth  parameter  such  as  : 

(0 

X  /—  (5.6) 

2a 

The  effects  of  the  nondimens i onal  depth  on  heat  losses  can 
be  indirectly  investigated  by  observing  two  dependent 
variables:  the  decrement  factor  and  the  phase  shift.  The 
decrement  factor  was  defined  by  Equation  4.32.  Physically  it 
signifies  the  relative  importance  of  the  periodic  component 
of  the  heat  loss  rate  to  its  steady  state  value. 
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To  show  the  generality  of  this  approach  the  variation 
in  decrement  factor  as  a  function  of  nondimensional  depth, 
representing  the  conditions  of  the  uninsulated  basement  is 
shown  in  Figure  5.25.  Note  the  decrease  in  decrement  factor 
with  increasing  depth.  This  in  terms  of  heat  losses  would 
mean  that  there  is  a  large  difference  between  the  periodic 
heat  losses  and  the  steady  state  losses. 

The  influence  of  surface  cover  effects  on  the  decrement 
factor  can  be  studied  in  a  very  simplified  way  by  varying 
the  weather  side  heat  transfer  coefficient.  This  is  shown  by 
Biot  numbers  based  on  maximum  depth.  A  Biot  number  of  135.0 
shown  in  Figure  5.25  corresponds  to  an  average  value  of 
weather  side  heat  transfer  coefficient  of  5  W/sq.m.  It  can 
be  seen  that  a  decrease  in  Biot  number  decreases  the 
decrement  factor  considerably.  However,  increasing  the  Biot 
number  cannot  produce  the  same  increase  in  the  decrement 
factor.  This  is  because  in  the  limit  with  the  Biot  number 
tending  to  infinity  the  surface  temperature  cycle  tend  to 
follow  the  sol-air  temperature  cycle  closely. 

The  variation  in  phase  lag  as  a  function  of 
nondimensional  depth  with  the  Biot  number  as  a  parameter  is 
shown  in  Figure  5.26.  Notice  that  the  phase  lag  increases 
almost  linearly  with  increasing  depth.  Thus  as  the 
nondimensional  depth  increases  the  ground  temperature  lags 
more  and  more  behind  the  sol-air  temperature  cycle. 

Extension  of  these  results  to  the  insulated  basement 
are  shown  in  Figures  5.27  and  5.28.  Note  that  the  effect  of 
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Figure  5.25  Effects  of  nondimens ional 
factor  for  an  uninsulated  basement 


depth  on  decrement 
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Figure  5.26  Effects  of  nondimensional  depth  on  phase  shift 


for  an  uninsulated  basement 
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Figure  5.27  Effects  on  nondimens ional  depth  on  decrement 


factor  for  an  insulated  basement 
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Figure  5.28  Effects  of  nondimensional  depth  on  phase  shift 
for  an  insulated  basement 
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insulating  the  basement  on  the  decrement  factor  is  to 
decrease  its  magnitude  considerably  as  shown  in  Figure  5.27. 
In  fact  an  insulation  of  RSI  1.76  on  the  basement  walls  of 
module  4  decreases  the  decrement  factor  by  about  30%.  The 
phase  lags  as  before  show  a  linear  variation  with  non 
dimensional  depth. 

The  general  implications  of  these  results  are  quite 
interesting,  in  that  these  figures  can  be  used  for  a  general 
understanding  of  the  basement  heat  losses.  The  results 
obtained  from  these  figures  would  be  independent  of  input 
function  and  therefore  can  be  applied  to  any  basement. 
Further  as  pointed  out  before  the  two  dimensionality  of  the 
problem  would  introduce  but  only  minor  changes  in  the 
magnitudes  of  decrement  factor  and  phase  angle. 

Therefore,  one  method  of  approaching  the  basement 
modeling  in  the  house  heat  requirement  predictions  would  be 
to  take  a  two  stage  approach.  In  the  first  stage,  using  the 
third  model,  the  basement  heat  losses  could  be  analyzed  as 
an  independent  component  model  as  was  done  in  this  study.  In 
the  second  stage  using  the  first  model  an  iterative 
procedure  could  be  used  to  determine  the  approximately 
equivalent  path  lengths  that  could  reproduce  the  results  of 
the  third  model.  These  equivalent  path  lengths  once  found 
can  be  transfered  to  the  main  simulation  model.  This 
approach  offers  both  the  advantages  of  accuracy  and  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  computational  time. 
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Using  the  equivalent  path  lengths,  the  heat  losses 
through  the  basements  could  be  determined  and  their 
variations  due  to  changes  in  the  soil  conductivity  could  be 
studied.  Suppose  it  is  desired  to  study  the  change  in 
basement  heat  loss  at  a  depth  of  0.9  meter  below  grade  of 
basement  of  module  2  due  to  a  change  in  conductivity  of  the 
soil  by  25%.  The  results  shown  in  the  Figure  5.29  suggest 
that  on  an  annual  basis  a  25%  increase  in  conductivity  of 
the  soil  produces  a  15%  increase  in  the  basement  heat  losses 
through  this  path  of  the  basement. 

The  implications  of  the  above  analysis  are  that  the 
soil  conductivity  is  a  major  uncertain  parameter  which  has  a 
direct  influence  on  the  basement  heat  losses.  Therefore,  in 
order  that  the  above  models  can  be  called  as  real  predictive 
models  a  soil  conductivity  model  may  have  to  be  included  in 
them.  Nevertheless  the  previous  results  show  that  the 
basement  heat  losses  can  be  predicted  with  a  reasonable 
accuracy  by  assuming  average  conductivity  values  for  the 
soil.  For  example  one  method  of  applications  of  the  above 
basement  models  would  be  to  measure  the  soil  thermal 
properties  at  different  depths  about  four  different  times  of 
the  year.  This  data  can  be  used  as  an  input  to  the  third 
model.  Through  the  results  of  this  model  the  equivalent  path 
lengths  could  be  determined. 

More  practical  information  of  interest  is  the  reduction 
in  heat  losses  that  can  be  achieved  by  insulating  the 
basements.  To  answer  this  question  the  monthly  averages  of 
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Figure  5.29  Effects  of  the  soil  conductivity  on  the  heat 
losses 
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the  previous  basement  heat  loss  data,  measured  at  identical 
locations  on  module  2  (uninsulated)  and  module  4  (insulated 
to  full  height  to  RSI  1.76)  are  plotted  in  Figure  5.30. 
Consider  the  heat  losses  through  the  wall  0.9  meters  below 
grade.  The  figures  show  that  the  effect  of  insulation  is  to 
reduce  the  winter  heat  loss  by  about  50%.  through  this  path. 
A  better  way  will  be  to  compare  the  annual  heat  losses 
through  these  basements  to  study  the  effects  of  insulation. 
This  can  be  done  by  using  any  of  the  four  basement  models. 
For  simplicity  the  first  model  was  used  to  make  the 
comparisons.  The  results  shown  below  indicate  that 
insulating  the  basement  walls  (RSI  1.76)  to  full  height  can 
achieve  a  50%  reduction  in  total  basement  heat  losses 
relative  to  an  uninsulated  basement.  This  in  terms  of  house 
heat  losses  is  a  significant  reduction. 

module  wall  insulation  relative  heat  losses 

2  uninsulated  1.00 

3  RSI  3.5  (full  height)  0.47 

4  RSI  1.76  (full  height)  0.57 

RSI  1.76  (0.6  m  below  grade) 
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5.4  Solar  Gains 

calculations  of  solar  gains  from  horizontal  total 
insolation  is  a  matter  of  extensive  research  these  days.  As 
noted  before,  the  calculation  procedure  itself  can  be  broken 
down  into  three  steps,  namely: 

1.  Breaking  the  horizontal  total  radiation  into  its  direct 
and  diffuse  components. 

2.  Calculation  of  vertical  components  of  these  fluxes  from 
their  horizontal  fluxes. 

3.  Calculation  of  transmitted  fractions  of  the  vertical 
components . 

Delineation  of  the  total  calculation  procedure  into  the 
above  three  steps  can  be  used  as  an  excellent  criterion  for 
testing  the  solar  gain  models.  Following  this  approach,  the 
solar  gains  model  described  in  [14]  will  now  be  tested  for 
its  accuracy  of  predictions  for  each  of  the  above  three 
steps. 

To  check  the  calculation  procedure  graphical 
presentation  of  the  hourly  results  over  a  complete  heating 
season  would  be  ideal.  However,  this  would  involve  plotting 
a  large  number  of  data  points.  A  much  better  alternative  is 
to  verify  the  calculation  procedure  for  the  measurements 
made  only  around  solar  noon.  These  values  represent  the 
conditions  for  which  the  greatest  solar  gains  occur  for  at 
least  the  mid  winter  period  and  also  it  is  for  these  values 
that  the  measurements  will  be  most  accurate. 
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Figure  5.31  shows  the  ratio  of  diffuse  horizontal  to 
horizontal  total,  calculated  and  measured  for  various  sun 
altitudes.  For  clarity* data  with  H^/H  4  0.20  was  used  for 
plotting.  Clearly  the  predictions  are  high,  particularly  at 
low  sun  altitudes.  Note* however,  that  sun  angles  may  not  be 
the  only  factor  involved  since  for  sun  angles  less  than  20° 
the  ground  also  had  snow  cover. 

Similarly,  the  results  from  the  second  criterion  of  the 
verification  procedure  are  shown  plotted  in  Figure  5.32. 
This  time  the  ratio  of  total  on  a  vertical  surface  to 
horizontal  total  is  plotted  against  sun  altitude.  Again 
predictions  are  different  from  measurements  for  low  sun 
angles.  The  cause  of  this  discrepency  is  not  quite  clear. 
However,  it  appears  that  the  predictions  do  not  adequately 
describe  the  largely  anisotropic  nature  of  reflected  light 
from  snow  cover  for  low  sun  angles.  It  should  also  be  noted 
here  that  the  solar  radiation  models  are  generally  based  on 
a  long  term  average  correlations  and  therefore  do  not 
accurately  predict  the  diurnal  variations. 

Before  attempting  to  further  explore  the  measured  data, 
it  is  instructive  to  examine  the  fundamental  nature  of  the 
problem  and  the  various  attempts  made  by  several  authors  to 
simplify  the  problem. 

The  diffuse  radiation  reaching  the  ground  is  a  complex 
function  of  such  phenomenon  as  scattering  effects  of  air 
molecules  and  pariculate  matter,  absorbing  effects  of  ozone, 
water  vapour  and  other  gases  in  the  atmosphere.  Of  greater 
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Figure  5.31  Plot  of  the  ratio  of  diffuse 
horizontal  total  versus  sun  altitude 
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Figure  5.32  Plot  of  the  ratio  of  vertical 
horizontal  total  for  various  sun  altitudes 
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importance  is  the  overwhelming  role  played  by  clouds  in 
modifying  the  diffuse  radiation.  Recent  studies  [86,87]  have 
identified  that  effects  of  latitude,  average  air  mass  and 
surface  albedos  also  influence  the  magnitude  of  diffuse 
radiation . 

Recognizing  the  extremely  variable  nature  of  cloudiness 
Liu  and  Jordan  [74]  were  first  to  show  from  long  time 
statistical  averages  that  a  relation  exists  between  diffuse 
and  horizontal  insolation.  The  correlating  parameters 
introduced  by  Liu  and  Jordan  were: 


Hd 

K,  =  —  and 
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H 

K  =  -- 
T  H 
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(5.7) 

K  =  —  and 

K 

T 

(5.8) 

Thus  the  functional 

relationship  between 

K  and  K 

proposed  by  Liu  and  Jordan 

has  since  been 

a 

subject  of 

continous  scrutiny  over 

different  parts 

of 

the  World 

[86,87,88,89,90].  Recently 

Klein  and  Duffie 

[91] 

in  their 

paper  have  concluded  that  a  universal  correlation  between  K 
and  KThas  yet  to  be  developed. 

Eventhough  the  correlation  coefficients  describing  K 
and  Krmight  differ  from  region  to  region  or  from  one  year  to 
the  next,  the  general  nature  of  functional  relationship 
shown  by  Liu  and  Jordan  has  been  verified  by  many  authors. 

Contrary  to  dealing  with  long  term  averages,  most 
heating  load  calculations  using  computers  are  done  on  hour 
by  hour  basis.  This  would  require  that  the  solar  gains  model' 
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be  able  to  correctly  predict  the  hourly  values  of  diffuse 
radiation  from  the  hourly  horizontal  insolation.  As  a  first 
approximation  the  practice  is  [8]  to  use  the  same  functional 
relationship  between  K  and  KTwhich  was  developed  from  long 
term  averages. 

The  limitations  of  this  approach  are  therefore  evident 
in  that  the  predicted  radiation  would  give  an  average  hourly 
diffuse  radiation  but  not  the  instantaneous  value.  In  an 
attempt  to  elevate  this  problem  recent  studies  [87,88,89,90] 
have  been  directed  at  correlating  the  hourly  diffuse  and 
hourly  total  insolation  just  the  same  way  as  was  proposed  by 
Liu  and  Jordan. 

Buglars  [87]  study  shows  that  the  data  points  scatter 
as  much  as  30-50  percent  about  certain  mean  value.  Therefore 
any  attempts  to  correlate  the  hourly  data  would  necessarily 
have  a  large  variation  associated  with  it.  However,  what  is 
important  from  Buglars  study  is  that  the  correlation  between 
K  and  KTdoes  appear  to  show  dependence  on  average  air  mass. 
This  observation  is  also  supported  by  Iqbal  [88]. 

Within  the  context  of  these  limitations,  a  guide  line 
used  in  this  study  was  to  carry  out  analyses  of  the  hourly 
diffuse  and  horizontal  insolation  data  with  a  view  to 
explore  correlations  between  K  and  Kr . 

In  an  attempt  to  seek  the  correlation  between  K  and  Kr 
from  the  hourly  data  recorded  at  the  test  facility,  the 
ratio  of  diffuse  radiation  to  horizontal  total  insolation 
was  plotted  against  clearness  index  in  Figure  5.33.  For 
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CLEARNESS  INDEX 


Figure  5.33  Ratio  of  the  horizontal  diffuse  to  horizontal 
total  versus  clearness  index 
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clarity  measurements  made  around  solar  noon  were  used  for 
plotting.  It  can  be  seen  that  on  an  average,  there  appears 
to  be  three  distinct  regions  of  slopes  around  which  the  data 
points  are  distributed.  This  observation  has  been  supported 
by  many  investigators.  Note,  however,  the  expected  errors 
one  might  encounter  while  using  a  best  fit  equation  through 
these  points. 

To  analyse  the  randomness  of  the  above  result  an 
appropriate  strategy  is  to  introduce  an  average  air  mass 
parameter  in  representing  the  distribution  between  K  and  KT 
This  is  done  in  Figure  5.34  for  the  data  recorded  by  the 
Atmospheric  Envionment  Services  at  Edmonton  Stony  Plain.  At 
the  outset  it  can  be  seen  that  at  low  sun  angles  the  scatter 
is  larger  than  for  higher  solar  angles.  This  behaviour  as 
explained  by  Iqbal  [88]  could  be  attributed  to  the 
scattering  effects  associated  with  the  thicker  air  mass  at 
low  sun  angles.  However,  no  definite  pattern  could  be 
extracted  from  the  figure  which  could  relate  K  and  K 7- with 
solar  altitude. 

The  same  data  can  be  plotted  with  against  KT  for 

various  sun  altitudes  as  shown  in  Figure  5.35.  It  can  be 
seen  that  sun  alti t ude  dependence  in  the  region  of  KT  less 
than  0.4  is  almost  non  existent.  This  is  character i st ic  of 
mainly  cloudy  weather  in  which  most  of  the  radiation 
reaching  ground  is  diffuse  in  nature.  The  next  region  of  K7- 
between  0.4  and  0.75  can  be  characterized  by  partly  clear  and 
partly  cloudy  region,  shows  that  even  though  solar  altitude 
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may  be  a  factor  in  modifying  K^no  definite  pattern  can  be 
attributed  to  solar  altitudes.  In  this  regard  Iqbal  [88]  has 
recently  made  a  number  of  possible  explanations  for  this 
behaviour.  Lastly  the  region  with  KT  greater  than  0.75  can 
be  classified  as  mainly  clear  weather  region.  In  this  region 
most  authors  have  recommended  to  use  a  constant  fraction  of 
total  insolation  as  diffuse  radiation. 

However  it  is  of  interest  to  see  if  this  assumption  of 
constancy  of  diffuse  radiation  is  true.  Because  it  appears 
from  Figure  5.34  that  for  KT>0.75  the  probable  range  of  K 
value  is  between  0.1  to  0.20.  Figure  5.36  shows  the  data  for 
Kt>0.75  replotted  against  solar  altitude  while  identifying 
the  Kt  values  by  different  legends.  It  can  be  seen  from  the 
figure  that  except  for  a  small  scatter,  majority  of  Revalues 
show  a  remarkable  dependence  on  solar  altitude  with  KTas 
parameter.  It  is  believed  that  use  cf  this  approach  would 
certainly  minimize  the  errors  in  estimation  of  diffuse 
radiation  for  at  least  30%  of  the  data  which  falls  in  the 
region  of  0 . 754.KT£I  .  0  . 

The  above  analyses  demonstrate  that  the  hourly  diffuse 
radiation  cannot  be  accurately  predicted  because  of  its 
random  nature.  Therefore,  one  has  to  be  aware  of  the  errors 
that  might  result  when  using  an  average  correlation  between 
K  and  KT.  The  impact  of  this  error  on  heating  load 
predictions  will  not  be  significant  because  solar  gains 
represents  a  small  fraction  of  heat  losses  unless  the  house 
was  highly  insulated.  To  avoid  such  uncertainties  it  was 
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decided  to  use  the  measured  vertical  radiation  for 
calculating  the  solar  heat  gains  through  the  window. 
However,  The  sol-air  temperatures  were  calculated  using  the 
solar  gains  model  developed  in  the  previous  study  [14]. 

Proceeding  with  the  last  of  the  criteria  for  verifying 
the  solar  gains  model,  it  can  be  seen  from  Figure  5.37  that 
the  predicted  transmitted  component  (predicted- 1  in  figure) 
of  the  radiation  through  the  window  is  about  8%  higher  than 
that  was  actually  measured.  This  can  be  attributed  to  the 
dust  and  other  surface  layers  on  the  glass  which  decrease 
its  transmittance.  Clearly,  one  has  to  be  aware  of  the  loss 
of  transmittance  due  to  such  ever  persisting  problem  of 
dust.  In  Figure  5.37,  the  effects  of  dust,  dirt  etc,  on  the 
loss  of  transmittance  were  adjusted  in  the  model 
(predicted-2  in  figure)  by  using  an  equivalent  clear  double 
glazing  having  approximately  the  same  transmittance  as  that 
of  the  insitu  double  glazing.  This  approach  although  does 
not  take  into  account  the  effects  of  air  mass  at  low  sun 
angles,  nonetheless  tends  to  keep  the  transmissivity  curve 
between  the  expected  theoretical  maximum  and  the  measured 
value . 

The  uncertainties  in  the  prediction  of  solar  gains 
through  windows  are  expected  to  introduce  some  error  in  the 
calculation  of  hourly  house  heat  requirements.  The  magnitude 
of  the  error  itself  can  be  determined.  This  will  be 
discussed  in  the  following  chapter. 
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Figure  5.37  Transmissivity  of  insitu  double  glass 
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5.5  Window  Shutters 

To  draw  some  guide  lines  in  correctly  modeling  the 
window  shutter  combination  several  measurements  were 
undertaken  on  the  window  shutter  of  module  3.  Figure  5.38 
shows  the  temperature  and  the  heat  flux  sensor  locations  in 
the  window  shutter  cavity.  Measurements  were  made  for  two 
weeks  (Jan.  29  -  Feb.  10,  1981)  of  heat  flux  and  temperature 
differences.  The  temperature  difference  was  defined  with 
reference  to  the  room  air  temperature. 

Of  the  two  weeks  data,  three  nights  representing  the 
maximum,  minimum  and  mean  conditions  were  chosen  for 
graphical  presentation. 

Air  infiltration  around  shutter  seal  presents  a 
formidable  problem  for  modeling  window-shutter  combination. 
Since  shutter  sealing  is  a  common  concern,  a  simple  and  yet 
a  logical  strategy  is  to  measure  the  air  temperature 
distribution  in  the  window-shutter  cavity  over  its  height  so 
that  some  idea  of  the  variation  of  the  insitu  thermal 
resistance  of  the  window  shutters  along  its  height  can  be 
obtained.  It  should  be  stressed  here  that  this  air 
temperature  distribution  gives  the  magnitude  of  the  combined 
effects  of  air  infiltration  and  as  well  as  the  temperature 
difference. 

Figure  5.39  shows  the  quasi-steady  variation  of 
temperature  difference  (between  the  air  temperature  in 
shutter  cavity  and  the  inside  room  temperature)  over  the 
window  height.  This  temperature  distribution  is  a  complex 
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Figure  5.38  Sensor  locations  in  window  shutter  cavity 


POSITION  OF  SENSOR  RLONO  WINDOW  HEIGHT  (FIGURE  5.38) 
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Figure  5.39  Temperature  difference  between  the  shutter 
cavity  and  the  room  temperature  along  the  window  height 
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function  of  convective  and  infiltrative  fields. 

To  determine  an  average  thermal  resistance  of  the 
window-shutter  combination  in  this  situation  one  of  two 
approaches  can  be  taken.  In  the  first  approach  several  heat 
flux  measurements  over  the  height  of  the  window  can  be  made 
and  an  average  overall  resistance  can  be  determined.  In  the 
second  approach,  an  approximate  overall  thermal  resistance 
can  be  determined  from  a  single  heat  flux  measurement  made 
at  a  location  about  which  the  temperature  distribution  is 
even.  The  second  approach  was  followed.  It  can  be  seen  from 
Figure  5.39  that  the  magnitude  of  temperature  variation 
above  and  below  the  mid  height  of  the  window  is 
approximately  the  same.  Therefore,  a  heat  flux  gauge  was 
mounted  at  this  location  as  shown  in  Figure  5.38  to 
determine  an  average  resistance  of  the  window-shutter 
combination . 

The  second  most  important  characteristic  of  the 
window-shutter  combination  is  their  time  response  behaviour 
in  establishing  quasi-steady  state  conditions.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  after  closing  the  shutters,  some  time  has  to 
elapse  before  the  window-shutter  combination  can  provide  its 
maximum  possible  thermal  resistance.  This  condition  can  be 
referred  to  as  a  quasi  steady  state  condition.  To  establish 
the  time  response  of  the  window-shutter  combination,  the 
temperature  difference  between  the  air  in  the  shutter  cavity 
and  the  room  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  the  time  elapsed 
after  closing  of  the  shutter.  It  can  be  seen  from  Figure 
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5.40  that  about  3-4  hours  may  be  required  before 
quasi-steady  state  conditions  can  be  established. 

The  impact  of  transient  behaviour  of  window-shutters  in 
terms  of  its  thermal  resistance  is  shown  in  Figure  5.41. 
Relatively  large  scatter  in  the  data  is  caused  by  room 
temperature  variations  that  occur  during  the  furnace  cycle. 
These  temperature  variations  even  though  small,  the  heat 
flux  gauges  amplify  them.  It  can  be  seen  from  Figure  5.41 
that  the  effective  shutter  R  value  varies  by  as  much  as  30% 
depending  on  temperature  difference  and  wind  velocity.  These 
results  show  a  resistance  value  of  RSI  0.3  for  windows  with 
shutters  open  and  an  average  value  of  RSI  1.5  with  shutters 
closed.  The  expected  value  with  shutter  closed  is  RSI  2.30. 
That  is  the  effective  steady  state  R  value  of  the  window 
shutter  combination  is  about  35%  less  than  the  theoretical. 

The  impact  of  the  transient  nature  of  the 
window-shutter  thermal  resistance  could  be  important  on  the 
hourly  heating  load  calculations.  This  is  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  window  losses  represent  a  significant  portion 
of  the  total  loss  [54].  Here  it  is  desired  to  be  stressed 
that  in  nearly  all  of  the  simulation  studies  for  heating 
loading  calculations,  the  transient  behavior  of  window 
shutters  is  often  ignored  and  the  assumption  of  'perfect' 
shutters  is  invariably  used.  The  above  analysis  demonstrate 
that  such  an  assumption  is  likely  to  introduce  errors  in  the 
overall  heat  loss  predictions.  The  magnitude  of  the  error 
itself  can  be  established.  A  discussion  on  the  probable 
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Figure  5.40  Change  in  air  temperature  inside  shutter  cavity 
after  shutter  is  closed 


TOTAL  RSI 
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Figure  5.41  Change  in  measured  resistance  value  of  the 
window  shutters  after  shutter  is  closed 
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errors  will  be  taken  up  in  the  following  chapter. 

From  these  observations  it  is  believed  that  until  the 
problem  of  shutter  seals  is  rectified  any  theoretical 
modeling  of  window  shutters  will  not  be  meaningful. 
Therefore  for  the  present  investigation  an  emperical  fit  to 
the  data  would  be  a  logical  step.  With  this  in  view  a  simple 
correlating  equation  of  the  following  form  was  attempted: 


R  -  R 

o 

R  -  R 
s  o 


(5.9) 


W7here 

Ro  is  the  measured  R  value  for  the  window  with  shutters 
open  (RSI  0.3) 

Rs  is  the  measured  average  quasi-steady  state  R  value 
with  shutters  closed.  (RSI  1.5) 

3  is  the  time  constant  parameter  of  the  window  shutter 
combi  nat  ion  (_hours ) 

With  £  equal  to  approximately  0.25,  it  can  be  seen  from 
Figure  5.41  that  Equation  5.9  can  be  used  to  represent  the 
present  window  shutter  R  value  quite  satisfactorily. 


5.6  Inf  i ltrat ion 

The  typical  infiltration  rates  for  each  module  were 
arrived  at  from  the  results  of  a  separate  experimental  study 
performed  on  the  modules  [56],  This  experimental  technique, 
known  as  the  tracer  gas  technique,  consisted  of  injecting 
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SF6  tracer  gas  into  the  return  air  duct  of  the  electrical 
furnace  until  the  concentrat ion  reached  about  5  ppm.  The 
circulating  fan  on  the  furnace  was  operated  continuously. 
With  the  use  of  a  Wilkes  Miran  1A  infra-red  spectrometer  the 
concentration  time  profile  was  plotted  on  a  strip  chart 
recorder.  The  experiment  was  conducted  for  a  period  of  three 
weeks  during  which  time  the  typical  weather  conditions  were: 
Out  door  temperature  -10°C  to  -20°C 

Wind  speed  3  to  6  m/s 

Assuming  a  perfect  mixing,  the  air  change  rates  of  the 
modules  were  calculated  from  the  following  equation. 

C  =  C  (5.10) 

o 

Where  CQ  and  C  are  the  initial  and  final  concentrations  over 
a  time  interval  of  At. 

,  is  the  air  change  rate. 

Table  5.2  summarizes  the  typical  average  infiltration  rates 
obtained  from  this  study.  These  values  were  used  in  the  main 
simulation  model.  This  approach  implies  that  the 
infiltration  rates  were  considered  as  weather  independent. 
Consequences  of  this  assumption  can  only  be  evaluated  either 
from  theoretical  models  or  from  experimental  studies. 

A  review  of  the  literature  suggests  that  there  are  yet 
no  general  theoretical  models  available  which  could  relate 
the  infiltration  rates  with  the  weather  parameters.  However, 
the  trend  now  is  to  measure  the  leakage  characteristics  of 
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Table  5.2  A  summary  of  the  measured  air  infiltration  rates 
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the  enclosures  and  apply  physical  principles  in  order  to 
compute  the  air  flows  through  the  openings 
[92,93,94,95,96,97,98].  Two  common  methods  used  are:  tracer 
gas  techniques  [93,94,97]  and  pressurization  tests  [95,96]. 
It  should  however  be  emphasized  that  application  of  these 
methods  would  require  that  an  actual  experiment  be  carried 
out  to  determine  the  emperical  constants  that  correlate 
infiltration  rate  with  the  weather  parameters.  Currently,  a 
parallel  study  is  under  way  at  the  University  of  Alberta  to 
determine  such  correlation  constants  for  these  modules  [99], 
Although  speculative,  it  appears  that  the  errors 
resulting  in  the  heating  load  calculations  due  to  the 
assumption  of  constant  infiltration  rates  would  be  small  for 
large  values  of  time.  This  is  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
fluctuations  in  infiltration  rates  would  average  out  on  a 
large  time  period.  However,  the  impact  of  the  uncertainties 
in  the  magnitudes  of  the  infiltration  rates  on  the  hourly 
heating  requirements  of  the  modules  can  be  studied  in  a  very 
simplified  way.  This  discussion  will  be  continued  later  in 
Chapter  6. 


5.7  Transient  Response 

The  next  step  in  the  verification  of  the  simulation 
model  was  to  check  its  time  response  characteristics  as  a 
whole  where  all  of  the  previous  component  models  are 
involved.  Conceptually,  this  is  the  last  of  the  tests  to  see 
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if  the  compounding  of  the  different  elemental  models  is 
properly  done.  From  heat  transfer  considerations  this  means 
verification  of  the  time  constant  of  the  structure  which 
consists  of  materials  having  different  heat  capacities  with 
different  degrees  of  nonhomogeneity.  Since  the  theoretical 
models  use  equations  valid  strictly  for  homogeneous 
materials,  this  limitation  can  be  overcome  by  introducing 
the  effects  of  nonhomogeneity  of  the  structure  into  the 
model  from  the  results  obtained  from  the  transient  decay 
tests . 

To  verify  the  transient  behaviour  of  the  main 
simulation  model,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  first  work 
with  a  simplified  version  of  the  house  model  developed  with 
an  idea  of  verifying  the  three  major  parameters  namely:  the 
steady  state  UA  value,  the  distributed  capacity  and  the 
lumped  capacity  of  the  overall  structure.  Once  the  range  of 
these  parameters  are  established  from  the  decay  curves,  they 
can  be  transformed  to  the  main  simulation  model  to  check  for 
its  time  response  characteristics. 

It  is  desired  to  be  stressed  here  that  of  the  three 
parameters,  the  steady  state  UA  value  and  the  distributed 
heat  capacity  of  the  modules  are  known  to  a  greater  degree 
of  accuracy.  However,  the  actual  heat  capacity  contributions 
made  by  the  wood  and  the  dry  wall  in  the  structure  are 
uncertain  to  assess.  Therefore,  one  way  of  extracting  this 
parameter  will  be  to  perform  the  transient  temperature  decay 
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Following  this  approach,  the  predicted  and  the  measured 
decay  curves  for  modules  2,  3,  4  and  5  are  plotted  in  Figure 
5.42.  It  can  be  seen  that  to  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  the 
model  described  in  section  4.6  can  be  used  to  predict  the 
transient  temperature  decay  charcter ist ics  of  a  structure.  A 
small  variation  after  the  hours  7  and  8  is  presumably  due  to 
the  assumption  of  constant  heat  transfer  coefficient  used  in 
the  model.  Since  the  heat  transfer  coefficient  is  also  a 
function  of  temperature  difference  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  during  the  decay  tests,  due  to  decreasing 
temperature  difference,  the  heat  transfer  coefficient  would 
decrease  as  well.  Since  the  above  assumption  of  constant 
heat  transfer  coefficient  gives  quite  satisfactory  results 
no  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  variable  heat  transfer 
coefficient  in  the  model. 

The  general  implication  of  the  above  result  is  of 
significant  value.  Generally  it  has  been  thought  that 
basement  walls  do  not  contribute  significantly  to  the 
thermal  mass  of  a  house.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
controversy  and  very  little  data  related  to  this  matter. 
From  the  present  tests  it  is  apparent  that  basement 
contributes  to  the  thermal  mass  of  these  modules.  This  is 
evident  from  the  decay  curves  in  Figure  5.42  not  being 
linear  on  a  semi-log  plot  since  the  basement  walls  cannot  be 
considered  as  simple  lumped  masses  at  a  uniform  temperature. 

From  the  results  of  several  transient  temperature  decay 
curves  on  these  modules  certain  guide  lines  in  selecting  the 
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Figure  5.42  Transient  response  of  the  modules 
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heat  capacity  parameters  of  these  modules  were  arrived  at. 
These  guide  lines  will  in  general  be  applicable  to 
residential  houses  with  a  heated  basement.  An  examination 
into  the  magnitudes  of  these  parameters  suggests  that  the  UA 
value  corresponds  with  the  overall  heat  loss  coefficient 
calculated  using  steady  state  methods.  The  distributed  heat 
capacity  is  equivalent  to  the  total  heat  capacity  of  the 
concrete  in  the  basement,  and  the  lumped  heat  capacity  is 
approximately  equivalent  to  the  heat  capacity  of  the  dry 
wall  and  ceiling  together  with  heat  capacity  of  the  wood  in 
the  floor. 

In  the  main  simulation  model  the  steady  state  UA  value 
and  the  distributed  heat  capacity  parameters  were  calculated 
from  the  overall  dimensions  and  the  thermal  properties  of 
the  materials  used  in  the  module,  therefore  these  were  left 
unchanged.  The  third  parameter,  namely  the  lumped  heat 
capacity  was  extracted  from  the  best  fits  obtained  from 
Figure  5.42  and  was  used  in  the  main  simulation  model. 

A  comparison  of  the  predicted  transient  response  using 
the  main  simulation  model  is  made  with  another  set  of  decay 
tests  in  Figure  5.43.  The  good  agreement  shown  in  this 
figure  indicates  that  the  uncertainties  involved  due  to  such 
factors  as  nonhomogeniety  of  materials  and  the  heat  capacity 
effects  of  the  wood  in  the  structure  can  be  largely  overcome 
with  a  simple  strategy  such  as  performing  transient 
temperature  decay  tests. 
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Figure  5.43  Transient  response  of  the  modules 
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Some  observations  can  be  made  from  Figure  5.43.  As 
suggested  in  reference  [29],  there  appears  to  be  three 
probable  regions  of  differing  slopes  in  these  figures.  The 
initial  rapid  drop  for  the  first  two  hours  is  attributable 
to  the  air  heat  capacity  in  the  module.  The  intermediate 
decay  resulting  in  a  short  time  constant  is  due  to  the 
lumped  capacity  effects  of  the  dry  walls.  The  slower  decay 
at  large  times  can  be  attributed  to  the  heat  release  from 
the  basement  walls.  The  diurnal  variations  in  the  measured 
heat  fluxes  to  the  basement  walls  seen  in  Figure  5.44  is  an 
additional  verification  that  basement  walls  contribute  to 
the  thermal  mass  of  the  house.  The  agreement  between  the 
measured  and  the  predicted  transient  behaviour  is  still  not 
entirely  satisfactory  in  the  initial  two  hours  for  modules  3 
and  4.  This  signifies  that  heat  capacity  effects  of  the  room 
air  introduced  into  the  model  via  a  lumped  capacity  approach 
cannot  satisfactorily  represent  the  complex  convective  and 
radiative  interplay  of  heat  transfer  processes.  However,  the 
error  appears  to  be  insignificant  and  is  not  likely  to 
introduce  any  appreciable  errors  in  heating  load 
calculations.  However,  a  study  can  be  made  of  the  errors 
resulting  in  the  overall  heating  load  calculations  due  to  a 
change  in  the  magnitudes  of  the  lumped  and  the  distributed 
heat  capacities.  This  discussion  will  be  later  followed  up 
in  Chapter  6. 
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Figure  5.44  Diurnal  input  heat  flux  to  the  basement  walls 
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5.8  Conclusions 

The  component  models  were  extensively  analyzed.  In  so 
doing,  several  factors  that  influence  the  predictions  were 
identified.  In  addition  the  predictions  could  also  be 
influenced  by  the  thermal  properties  selected.  Throughout 
this  study  the  properties  of  the  building  materials  were 
directly  taken  from  the  ASHRAE  Hand  Book  of  Fundamentals 
[55].  This  approach  is  very  much  desired  because  this  the 
reference  which  is  widely  used.  However,  of  greater 
significance  than  the  absolute  values  is  the  effects  of 
pertubations  in  the  input  parameters  on  the  house  heat  loss 
predictions.  A  parametric  study  will  indeed  give  an  idea  of 
the  effects  of  these  uncertainties  on  the  predicted  results. 
This  forms  the  discussion  of  Chapter  6. 


6.  PARAMETRIC  STUDY 


6.1  Introduction 

In  Chapter  5,  the  component  models  were  tested  and 
analyzed.  As  a  result  of  the  analysis,  it  was  possible  to 
show  that  several  factors  could  affect  the  house  heat 
requirement  calculations.  However,  it  is  now  of  interest  to 
carry  out  a  parametric  study  to  determine  the  impact  of  such 
uncertainties  on  the  predictions.  The  errors  in  predictions 
could  result  either  from  the  modeling  techniques  or  the 
thermal  property  data  employed  in  the  calculations.  In 
either  case,  what  is  required  may  be  an  example  illustrating 
the  relative  importance  of  the  parameters  influencing  the 
predictions . 

With  this  in  view,  a  numerical  experiment  was  carried 
out  on  one  of  the  modules  (module  3).  The  first  step  was  to 
put  together  the  component  models.  A  rationale  for  the 
choice  of  the  component  models  was  drawn  from  the  analysis 
of  chapter  5,  in  that  the  following  models  were  integrated 
for  predicting  the  module  heat  requirements. 

1.  Steady  state  model  for  the  walls  and  ceiling.  Their 
transient  analysis  was  included  via  a  lumped  capacity 
approach. 

2.  Basement  first  model  was  used. 

3.  The  solar  gains  model  [14]  was  employed  for  calculating 
the  sol-air  temperature  effects  whereas,  the  measured 
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vertical  radiation  data  was  used  for  predicting  the 
solar  gains  through  the  window.  The  loss  of 
transmittance  due  to  surface  layers  was  accounted  for. 

4.  The  emperical  equation  developed  for  the  window  shutter 
thermal  resistance  was  used. 

5.  Measured  air  infiltration  rates  were  used. 

6.  The  overall  thermal  analysis  were  based  on  the  transient 
response  model  described  in  section  4.7. 

The  second  step  was  to  let  the  parameters  take  a  range  of 
values  and  to  examine  their  effects  on  the  module  heat 
requirements.  The  choice  of  parameters  and  their  probable 
range  of  variations  were  arrived  at  from  the  experimental 
observations  and  simulation  results.  Three  types  of 
simulation  runs  were  taken  for  evaluating  the  effect  of  each 
of  the  parameters.  The  first  run  referred  to  as  TYPE-P  was 
obtained  from  the  model  with  the  above  referred  component 
models  included  in  it.  For  this  run  the  thermal  property 
data  given  in  the  ASHRAE  Hand  Book  of  Fundamentals  [55]  was 
used.  The  second  run  referred  to  as  TYPE-P  PLUS  was  obtained 
by  allowing  the  parameter  under  investigation  to  take  a 
positive  range  of  values.  The  third  run,  TYPE-P  MINUS, 
corresponds  to  the  case  with  a  negative  range  of  values.  The 
results  of  TYPE-P  PLUS  and  TYPE-P  MINUS  were  compared  with 
TYPE-P.  To  be  consistent  with  the  previous  chapter,  the 
numerical  experiment  involving  the  following  parametric 
changes  was  performed. 

1.  Effect  of  variations  in  wall  and  ceiling  resistances. 
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2.  Effect  of  the  soil  thermal  properties. 

3.  Influence  of  solar  gain  predictive  techniques. 

4.  Effect  of  thermal  shutter  resistance. 

5.  Errors  due  to  fluctuations  in  infiltration  rates. 

6.  Influence  of  thermal  capacity. 

It  is  desired  to  be  stressed  here  that  the  results  of  the 
above  parametric  study  should  not  be  taken  as  general.  These 
are  as  a  result  of  a  specific  example  and  are  intended  to 
show  the  relative  importance  of  certain  parameters 
influencing  the  house  heat  requirements. 


6.2  Effect  of  Variations  in  Wall  and  Ceiling  Resistances 

Figure  6.1  shows  the  variations  in  the  typical  diurnal 
module  heat  requirements  due  to  a  change  in  the  resistance 
value  of  the  walls  by  ±20%.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  figure 
that  an  error  of  ±20%  in  the  resistance  level  of  the  walls 
causes  less  than  7%  change  in  the  module  heat  requirements. 
Apparently  this  is  because  of  the  fact  that  this  module  has 
highly  insulated  walls  and  that  wall  losses  represent  a 
small  fraction  of  the  total  loss. 


6.3  Effect  of  the  Soil  Thermal  Properties 

Figure  6.1  shows  the  effects  of  variations  in  the  soil 
conductivity  on  the  module  heat  requirements.  The  soil 
conductivity  was  allowed  to  vary  over  a  range  of  ±50%.  It  is 
apparent  from  the  figure  that  the  module  heat  requirements 
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are  greatly  influenced.  This  is  inspite  of  the  fact  that  the 
below  grade  basement  walls  in  this  module  have  an  insulation 
of  RSI  3.5.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  high  basement  heat 
loss  could  be  that  the  basement  floor  is  not  insulated  and 
an  increase  in  conductivity  by  ±50%  is  likely  to  increase 
this  loss  almost  in  proportion  to  the  conductivity  changes. 


6.4  Influence  of  Solar  Gains  Predictive  Techniques 

During  the  analysis  of  solar  gains  in  Chapter  5,  it  was 
shown  that  the  calculation  of  vertical  radiation  from  the 
horizontal  total  is  very  sensitive  to  modeling  of  diffuse 
radiation.  In  addition  it  was  speculated  that  the  influence 
of  anisotropic  nature  of  reflected  light  from  a  snow  cover 
at  low  sun  angles  might  also  be  important.  Consequently,  to 
elevate  this  problem  it  was  decided  to  use  the  measured 
vertical  radiation  for  predicting  the  solar  gains.  However, 
it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  examine  what  errors  would 
result  in  the  prediction  of  module  heat  requirements  if 
instead  of  vertical  radiation  data  the  horizontal  data  is 
used. 

Figure  6.2  shows  that  the  errors  in  the  predicted  heat 
requirements  will  be  large.  This  is  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  solar  gains  predicted  from  horizontal  total  are  lower 
than  the  measured.  In  addition  the  low  solar  gains  will  also 
decrease  the  contributions  of  thermal  mass.  The  reasons  for 
the  lower  than  expected  solar  gains  appear  to  be  due  to 
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sensitivity  of  the  modeling  techniques  at  low  sun  angles. 
Apart  from  this  another  source  of  error  seems  to  resulting 
from  the  horizotal  radiation  data  recorded  at  the  facility 
which  is  about  15  to  20  percent  less  than  the  average 
expected  values  for  Edmonton. 

These  arguements  together  with  the  good  agreement 
between  the  predicted  (solid  lines  in  figure  6.2)  and  the 
measured  heat  requirements  strongly  suggest  that  for  hourly 
heating  load  calculations  the  solar  gains  be  based  on 
vertical  total.  For  otherwise,  the  prediction  of  passive 
solar  contributions  to  the  heating  of  the  modules  cannot  be 
evaluated  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

A  second  aspect  of  interest  concerning  the  capture  of 
solar  gains  through  windows  is  the  transmittance  of  window 
glass.  In  Figure  6.2  the  transmissivity  of  each  of  the  glass 
was  varied  by  ±20%  and  its  effect  on  the  heat  requirements 
was  plotted.  It  appears  that  the  errors  due  to 
transmissivity  variations  are  less  than  3%  in  terms  of  the 
module  heat  requirements. 


6.5  Effect  of  Thermal  Shutter  Resistance 

The  effect  of  variations  in  the  thermal  resistance  of 
the  shutters  is  illustrated  in  Figure  6.3.  The  range  of 
variability  chosen  was  from  a  +  200%  to  a  -25%  over  the 
average  shutter  resistance  value  measured  on  module  3.  It 
can  be  seen  that  the  influence  of  shutter  resistance  is 
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significant  for  this  module  because  in  the  absence  of  good 
thermal  shutters  the  windows  in  highly  insulated  houses 
provide  near  zero  net  gains. 


6.6  Errors  due  to  Fluctuations  in  Infiltration  Rates 

The  effect  of  changing  air  infiltration  rates  on  the 
module  heat  requirements  were  examined  in  a  very  simplified 
way  by  allowing  the  measured  air  infiltration  rates  to  vary 
over  a  range  of  +30%  to  -50%.  Figure  6.3  shows  that 
influence  of  such  a  variation  could  be  as  much  as  20%  on  the 
module  heat  requirements.  Though  it  is  unlikely  that  such  an 
increase  would  prevail  for  a  large  period  of  time, 
nontheless,  these  curves  show  the  limits  of  the  effects  of 
such  transients  on  the  heat  requirements  of  module  3. 

6.7  Influence  of  Thermal  Capacity 

The  effects  of  module  thermal  capacity  were 
investigated  by  varying  the  lumped  and  the  distributed  heat 
capacity  in  the  structure  from  0  to  100%.  The  results 
indicated  that  about  16%  of  the  module  heat  requirements 
were  provided  by  the  thermal  mass  during  the  month  of 
January  1981.  It  should,  however,  be  recognized  that  this 
number  increases  rapidly  due  to  large  solar  gains  and  low 
heat  loss  rates  that  are  representative  of  early  and  late 


winter  conditions. 
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6.8  Conclusions 

Figures  6.1  through  6.3  give  an  impact  of  the 
variations  in  the  input  parameters  on  module  3  heat 
requirements.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  behaviour  of  these 
curves  to  changing  input  has  to  be  read  together  with  the 
range  of  variability  chosen.  A  summary  of  the  results  of  the 
parametric  changes  discussed  thus  far  are  listed  in  Table 
6.1.  These  results  give  the  relative  importance  of  the 
parameters  influencing  the  module  3  heat  requirements  for 
the  mid  winter  conditions.  The  effect  of  the  parametric 
changes  were  compared  with  the  reference  case  (TYPE-P)  and 
were  expressed  as  the  ratio  of  the  difference  in  heat 
requirements  caused  by  the  change  in  the  parameter  to  the 
heat  requirements  with  no  change.  This  ratio  is  referred  to 
as  an  influence  factor  in  Table  6.1. 

In  order  of  importance  therefore  it  appears  that  the 
heat  requirements  of  module  3  are  influenced  by  thermal 
shutter  resistance,  the  soil  thermal  conductivity, 
infiltration  rate,  thermal  capacity,  wall  resistances  etc. 
Depending  upon  the  thermal  resistance  and  capacitance 
combinations  in  the  structure,  the  order  of  these  parameters 
may  change.  In  this  regard  an  attempt  was  made  to  generalize 
the  study  so  that  the  influence  of  several  parameters  of 
interest  could  be  studied  from  a  set  of  curves  referred  to 
as  the  general  design  curves.  A  brief  discussion  on  this 
subject  will  be  presented  in  Chapter  8. 


Table  6.1  Summary  of  parametric  study 
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7.  MODULE  PERFORMANCE 


7.1  Introduction 

Various  component  models  were  developed  and  tested  in 
Chapters  4  and  5.  These  models  were  put  together  to  form  a 
main  simulation  model.  Using  this  main  simulation  model  it 
is  now  of  value  to  predict  the  module  performance  as  a  total 
system.  The  tests  for  these  predictions  from  the  main 
simulation  model  will  be  the  module  temperatures  and  most 
importantly  the  module  heat  requirements  on  hourly  basis. 

Apart  from  the  module  performance  several  results  of 
interest  will  be  presented.  Some  alternative  methods  of  data 
analysis  will  also  be  discussed.  With  this  in  view,  the 
organization  of  this  chapter  is  divide  into  the  following 
sections : 

7.2  Solar  gains  from  South  facing  windows. 

7.3  Module  performance. 

7.4  Passive  solar  contributions. 

7.5  Component  heat  losses. 


7.2  Solar  Gains  From  South  Facing  Windows 

A  topic  of  much  current  interest  is  solar  heat  gains 
through  the  south  facing  windows  [100].  However,  in  heating 
load  calculations  net  gains  through  the  windows  are  of 
importance.  The  calculation  procedure  for  net  window  gains 
from  the  measured  horizontal  insolation  data  was  described 
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in  [14].  The  procedure  is  relatively  straight  forward 
provided,  the  magnitude  of  radiation  incident  on  the  window, 
the  transmi ssivi t iy  and  the  thermal  resistance  of  the  window 
are  known  precisely.  In  section  5.3,  methods  for  predicting 
the  above  three  quantities  were  analyzed  in  parallel  with 
the  measured  data. 

It  is  now  of  value  to  present  the  net  solar  gains  as  a 
function  of  horizontal  insolation  in  a  graphical  form.  An 


examination  into 

Figures 

5.32  and 

5.37  suggests  that 

the 

most  physically 

plausible 

technique 

for  presenting 

net 

window  gains 

is  to 

explore 

the  window-shutter 

characteristics. 

Consider 

for 

example  an  ideal 

window-shutter  c 

ombinat ion 

the  equation  describing  the 

net 

window  gains  can  be  written  as. 

Net  Gains  =  SHG  -  Heat  Losses 
On  a  monthly  basis 


'  Qnet 


=  /  SHG  -  / Q. 


(7-1) 


(7.2) 


Comparing  the  heat  losses  to  the  heat  gains, 

Q. 


1  + 


net  _  SHG 
QL 


(7.3) 


This  linear  relationship  is  shown  plotted  in  Figure  7.1.  The 

difference  is  instead  of  SHG,  the  incident  radiation  on  the 

window  surface  was  chosen  as  an  independent  variable.  The 

window  gain  factor  (WGF)  is  defined  here  as: 

0 


net 


)  /  T 


WGF  =  (1  + 


(7.4) 


WINDOW  GAIN  FACTOR 
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Figure  7.1  Window  gain  factors  resulting  from  south  facing 
windows 
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Where  t  is  the  average  transmissivity  of  the  window. 

Even  though  the  assumption  of  an  ideal  shutter  was  made 
in  generating  results  of  Figure  7.1,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  on  a  long  term  basis,  such  as  monthly  averages, 
the  linear  relation  will  hold.  What  is,  however,  important 
is  that  from  the  measured  data,  the  three  correlations  shown 
in  Figures  5.32,  5.37  and  7.1  can  be  developed  which  can  be 
used  as  an  excellent  criterion  for  testing  and  refining  the 
predictive  models.  The  window  gain  factor  which  represents 
the  ratio  of  its  thermal  characteristics  to  its  optical 
characteristics  can  be  used  as  an  efficiency  parameter  for 
comparing  the  different  windows. 

To  conclude  this  section,  the  measured  data  on  solar 
fluxes  and  the  net  window  gains  for  the  heating  season 
1980-81  are  compared  with  readings  and  calculations  from 
other  sources  [100,75].  The  numbers  indicated  in  Table  7.1 
are  the  average  net  fluxes  of  energy  per  unit  area  of  window 
for  the  months  shown.  First  it  appears  that  the  present 
reading  of  horizontal  total  is  on  an  average  about  20 
percent  less  than  the  reading  at  the  meteorological  station 
at  Stony  Plain.  There  are  no  measured  totals  on  a  vertical 
surface  to  compare  with,  however,  the  present  measurements 
are  roughly  consistent  with  the  predictions  of  Hay  [75]  and 
Barakat  [100],  It  will  be  noted  that  the  solar  gains 
measured  for  March  and  April  1981  were  substantially  below 
those  predicted  by  Barakat.  This  is  at  least  in  part  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  window  overhangs  on  the  modules  3  and  4 


Table  7.1  Calculated  and  measured  heat  fluxes 
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were  designed  to  start  cutting  Sun  out  some  time  in  March. 
One  surprising  result  is  that  the  highest  net  gain  was 
recorded  in  January  1981.  In  fact  on  a  long  term  average  one 
would  expect  a  net  negative  value.  This  gives  some 
indication  of  weather  variability  from  one  year  to  the  next 
and  suggests  that  a  number  of  years  data  may  be  necessary  to 
arrive  at  average  values  for  net  window  gains. 


7.3  Module  Performance 

Before  attempting  to  compare  the  predicted  and  the 
measured  module  performance,  it  is  instructive  to  develop  a 
method  of  data  analysis.  A  natural  choice  would  be  to  assess 
the  module  performance  for  small  and  large  values  of  time.  A 
rationale  for  this  approach  can  be  drawn  from  the  physical 
nature  of  the  problem.  The  physics  of  the  problem  such  as 
the  diurnal  and  annual  climatic  variations,  suggest  that  the 
choice  for  small  value  of  time  should  correspond  to  diurnal 
scale  and  that  of  the  large  value  of  time  should  correspond 
to  yearly  cycle. 

An  application  of  this  concept  allows  the  module 
performance  to  be  investigated  at  two  independent  levels. 
The  main  simulation  model  developed  in  this  study  works 
exactly  on  this  principle,  i.e.  calculating  the  parameters 
of  interest  over  a  small  time  interval  and  integrating  these 
values  for  large  values  of  time.  However,  the  concept  of 
working  with  large  values  of  time  alone  can  be  used  to 
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develop  simple  practical  methods  for  heating  load 
calculations . 

Following  the  above  approach,  it  is  of  interest  to 
first  analyze  the  measured  module  performance  for  large 
values  of  time.  Undoubtedly,  the  module  heat  requirements 
can  be  taken  as  a  direct  measure  of  module  performance. 
Table  7.2  summarizes  the  heating  degree  days,  the  energy 
consumption  of  the  modules  on  the  basis  of  monthly  and 
heating  season  totals  for  the  years  1980-81,  1981-82.  First 
thing  to  note  from  the  table  is  that  the  total  heating 
degree  days  for  the  two  consecutive  years  under 
consideration  varied  by  about  15.5%  with  a  maximum  and 
minimum  monthly  variations  of  36%  and  0.5%  respectively. 

Note  particularly  that  the  maximum  variation  occurred 
in  January  1981  and  1982.  This  observation  suggests  that  a 
number  of  years  data  taking  may  be  necessary  to  arrive  at  an 
average  heating  season  performance  in  a  climate  as  variable 
as  of  Edmonton. 

Secondly,  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  concept  of 
large  values  of  time,  it  is  possible  to  determine  an  average 
U  factor  (heat  loss  coefficient)  for  the  modules,  which  can 
be  defined  as  the  ratio  of  cumulative  heating  requirements 
to  cumulative  heating  degree  days  [15].  Following  this 
approach,  the  overall  U  factor  for  the  modules  one  through 
six  obtained  from  the  measured  data  are  tabulated  in  Table 
7.3.  As  an  example  Figure  7.2  shows  the  overall  U  factor  for 
the  modules  2  and  4. 
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Figure  7.2  Overall  U-Factors  for  modules  2. and 
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Ideally,  Figure  7.2  would  show  a  constant  value  of 
overall  U  factor  or  heat  loss  coefficient.  Divergence  from  a 
constant  value  would  be  caused  by  such  things  as  solar 
gains,  basements  heat  losses,  and  changing  air  infiltration 
rates . 

Note  from  Figure  7.2  that  a  minimum  of  1000  degree  days 
were  elapsed  before  a  constant  value  of  heat  loss 
coefficient  was  obtained.  A  little  consideration  here  is 
very  instructive.  Under  steady  state  conditions,  the  heat 
losses  are  directly  proportional  to  heating  degree  days. 
However,  the  actual  heat  losses  are  influenced  by  transient 
effects.  By  imposing  the  steady  state  concepts  on  a 
transient  phenomenon,  it  is  possible  to  get  some  indication 
of  the  length  of  time  a  given  experiment  must  be  run  in 
order  to  derive  a  reasonable  accurate  measure  of  the 
effective  heat  loss  coefficient  of  the  modules.  This 
otherwise  also  implies  the  length  of  time  over  which  the 
result  could  be  averaged  so  that  simplified  methods  could  be 
applied  with  greater  accuracy. 

The  building  heat  loss  coefficient  can  be  used  as  an 
excellent  parameter  for  comparing  the  thermal  performance  of 
different  envelope  designs.  Because  it  is  to  a  large  extent 
independent  of  local  climate  and  depends  only  on  thermal 
characteristics  of  the  envelope. 

Table  7.3  shows  the  relative  performance  of  modules 
1,3, 4, 5  and  6  in  comparison  with  the  standard  module  2.  As  a 
basis  of  comparison  module  heat  loss  coefficients  were  used. 
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It  can  be  seen  that  improved  design  strategies  can 
effectively  reduce  the  heating  requirements  by  as  much  as 
50-65%  of  the  heat  requirements  of  a  standard  module  without 
internal  heat  gains.  As  was  shown  in  reference  [14],  with 
internal  heat  sources  this  reduction  could  be  as  high  as 
80-90%. 

Finally,  it  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  calculated 
module  heat  loss  coefficients  using  steady  state  techniques 
with  that  of  the  measured  heat  loss  coefficients.  It  can  be 
seen  from  Table  7.3  that  for  large  values  of  time  i.e.  on  an 
annual  basis,  the  errors  involved  are  within  the  accuracy 
desired  for  simple  practical  calculation.  However,  on  a 
shorter  time  scales  and  with  increasing  solar  gains,  the 
steady  state  calculations  can  lead  to  large  errors  [45]. 

Of  considerable  challenge  in  verification  of  the 
simulation  model  is  the  insitu  module  performance  for  small 
values  of  time.  Because,  if  a  model  can  accurately  predict 
the  building  thermal  performance  for  small  values  of  time, 
it  will  obviously  give  more  accurate  predictions  for  large 
values  of  time. 

To  illustrate,  consider  for  example  the  module  4.  Large 
temperature  swings  associated  with  solar  gains  could  make 
this  module  an  ideal  choice  for  verifying  the  thermal 
performance  for  small  values  of  time.  The  choice  of  time 
interval  itself  should  be  consistent  with  the  time  interval 
between  two  consecutive  measurements.  In  the  present  study, 
this  time  interval  was  an  hour. 
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Figure  7.3  shows  the  predicted  and  the  measured  module 
heat  requirements  and  the  air  temperatures  on  hourly  basis 
for  three  consecutive  days.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  diurnal 
fluctuations  are  closely  predicted  by  the  simulation  model. 
Note,  however,  that  the  predicted  heat  requirements,  (the 
solid  lines  in  Figure  7.3)  do  not  follow  the  measurements 
point  by  point,  instead  tend  to  take  a  mean  value.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  predicted  module  heat  requirements 
were  excluded  from  the  dynamics  of  the  furnace  duty  cycle. 
Recently,  Mcbride  [101]  in  his  thesis  has  developed  models 
for  including  the  system  dynamics.  Yet  another  reason  for 
the  difference  could  be  due  to  the  complex  effect  of  air 
infiltration  on  module  heat  requirements. 

The  variation  in  module  air  temperatures  during 
afternoons,  is  due  to  the  maximum  temperature  limit  of  24°C 
set  in  the  simulation  model.  Another  source  of  error  could 
be  due  to  the  assumption  of  constant  heat  transfer 
coefficient  used  in  the  main  simulation  model.  Neverthless, 
the  agreement  semms  to  be  quite  satisfactory  considering  the 
complexities  involved. 

To  compress  the  data  to  a  manageable  amount,  the 
results  are  presented  as  typical  diurnal  variations  of 
module  temperatures  and  furnace  heat  requirement  on  a  hourly 
basis  for  each  month  and  for  each  module.  The  typical 
diurnal  variation  was  obtained  from  all  the  measurements, 
for  example,  the  heat  requirements  at  a  particular  hour  of 
the  day  during  one  month.  These  comparisons  check  time 
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Figure  7.3  Comparison  of  the  predicted  and  the  measured 
module  temperatures  and  furnace  heat  requirement  on  a  hourly  basis 
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constant  behavior,  solar  gains  as  well  as  the  module  heat 
losses . 

Predictions  and  measurements  are  compared  in  Figures 
7.4  through  7.12.  These  figures  were  obtained  after 
incorporating  all  the  previously  described  refinements  into 
the  simulation  model  and  hence  are  the  improved  versions  of 
the  performance  curves  presented  earlier  [54,102].  During  a 
typical  day  the  module  temperature  and  the  heat  requirements 
are  very  nearly  constant  during  the  night.  During  the  day 
light  hours  a  slight  rise  in  room  temperature  and  a  drop  in 
heat  requirements  recorded  is  due  to  the  effects  of  higher 
outside  temperature  and  also  due  to  the  solar  gains  entering 
the  modules. 

Also  of  importance  in  determini-nsthe  shapes  of  these 
curves  is  the  module  heat  capacity.  The  slow  rise  in  heat 
requirement  over  a  period  of  several  hours  in  the  evening 
(16  to  21  hours  for  module  4  in  January  1981)  is  the  result 
of  heat  release  from  the  dry  walls  and  the  basement  walls. 
For  the  most  part,  the  predictions  (solid  lines  in  Figures) 
and  the  measurements  are  in  satisfactory  agreement  with  an 
average  error  of  less  than  5%.  Note  however,  that  for  the 
months  of  December  and  February  there  is  a  slight 
discrepency  in  the  predicted  heat  requirement  during  the  day 
light  hours.  The  interesting  thing  is  that  this 
inconsistency  can  be  noticed  in  both  the  modules  3  and  4. 
The  cause  for  this  error  is  believed  to  be  error  in 
radiation  data.  However,  the  magnitude  of  the  error  in  the 
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predicted  heat  requirements  is  relatively  small. 


7.4  Passive  Solar  Contributions 

A  topic  of  very  practical  importance  is  the 
contributions  made  by  the  solar  gains  in  heating  of  the 
houses.  The  effects  of  solar  gains  and  the  window  shutters 
on  the  module  performance  can  now  be  analyzed.  The  computer 
simulation  model  which  has  been  verified  in  great  detail 
will  be  used  to  extract  seasonally  averaged  contributions 
made  by  solar  gains  through  windows  and  the  effects  of 
window  shutters. 

The  increased  furnace  heat  requirements  that  occur  when 
solar  gains  are  set  to  zero  or  when  shutters  are  eliminated 
from  the  simulation  can  be  used  to  give  a  measure  of  the 
percentage  contributions  these  factors  made  to  the  heating 
of  the  module.  To  obtain  these  effects  solely  by 
measurements  directly  on  the  modules  would  require  a  number 
of  years  data  taking  and  would  leave  open  the  question  of 
variability  of  climatic  conditions  from  one  year  to  the 
next . 

For  the  modules  3  and  4  the  contribution  of  solar  gains 
and  window  shutters  can  now  be  analyzed  with  some  degree  of 
certainty.  For  these  modules  the  following  four  computer 
runs  were  made. 

1.  With  shutters  and  solar  gains 

2.  With  shutters  but  no  solar  gains 
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3.  Without  shutters  and  with  solar  gains 

4.  Without  shutters  and  without  solar  gains 

Runs  with  no  solar  gains  were  used  as  reference  and  the  heat 
requirements  obtained  for  other  runs  were  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  this  value.  These  percentages  are  heating  load 
reduction  factors  [103].  A  summary  of  monthly  heating  load 
reduction  factors  for  the  modules  3  and  4  for  the  year  1981 
is  given  in  Table  7.4. 

The  rationale  for  this  approach  was  drawn  from  the 
theoretical  considerations  presented  in  developing  the 
general  design  curves  [14].  To  show  the  similarity  between 
the  AHLR  factors  obtained  from  the  general  design  curves  and 
the  AHLR  factors  obtained  from  the  above  approach,  it  is 
worth  examining  the  definitions  of  SIG  (Solar  and  Internal 
Gain)  and  AHLR  (Annual  Heating  Load  Reduction)  factors 
introduced  in  reference  [14].  A  more  rigorous  theoretical 
approach  to  developing  the  SIG  and  AHLR  factors  will  be 
presented  in  Chapter  8. 

Solar  and  Internal  Gain  Factor: 
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Annual  Heating  Load  Reduction  Factor 


AHLR  = 


Qfu  +  Ic  *  HHr 


U  *  HDHr 


Time  constant: 


(7.6) 


C  *  (T  max  -  Tmin  )  HHr 

T  «  - - - -  (7.7) 

U  *  HDHr 

In  the  above  equations: 

ISHGF  is  the  integrated  solar  heat  gain  factor 
WA  is  the  window  area 

If  is  the  fluctuating  component  of  the  internal  load 
HHr  is  the  heating  hours  per  year 
U  is  the  steady  state  heat  loss  coefficient 

HDHr  is  the  heating  degree  hours 
C  is  the  total  heat  capacity 

Tmax  and  Tmin  are  the  allowable  temperature  limits 
Ic  is  the  constant  component  of  internal  load. 

To  draw  an  anology  between  the  two  approaches,  consider  for 
example  the  first  two  modes  of  module  simulation  runs. 

1.  with  shutters  and  solar  gains 

2.  with  shutters  but  no  solar  gains. 

The  SIG  factor  is  zero  for  case  2,  because  in  the  absence  of 


■ 

. 
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solar  gains  and  internal  heat  sources,  Equation  7.5  reduces 
to  zero. 

Zero  SIG  factor  implies  that  AHLR  factor  is  unity. 
Substituting  in  Equation  7.6, 

Qfu 

1  =  - - —  (7.8) 

U  *  HDHr 

or 

U  *  HDHr  =  Qfu  (7.9) 

Notice  from  the  Equation  7.9,  that  the  furnace  heat 
requirement  for  no  solar  gain  case  reduces  to  steady  state 
heat  loss.  Therefore  the  ratio  of  cases  1  and  2  defined  as 
Heating  Load  Reduction  Factors  in  this  study  corresponds  to 
the  annual  heating  load  reduction  factors  defined  earlier. 
Therefore, 

Heating  load  with  shutters  +  solar  gains  Qfu 

Heat  requirements  with  shutters  +  no  solar  gains  U*HDHr 

(7.10) 

Comparing  Equations  7.6  and  7.10  it  is  evident  that 
conceptually,  both  approaches  are  the  same. 

The  length  of  time  over  which  the  Equations  7.5  and  7.6 
have  to  be  integrated  has  to  be  large  enough  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  Ideally  it  should  be 
about  an  year.  However,  as  a  first  approximation  the  monthly 
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integrals  will  be  used.  Therefore,  the  information  presented 
in  tables  7.4  and  7.5  and  the  figure  7.13  of  this  chapter 
imply  that  the  heating  load  reduction  factors  are  based  on 
monthly  results,  where  as  the  AHLR  factor  was  obtained  from 
the  heating  season  average  of  the  monthly  HLR  factors. 

With  this  reservation  in  mind,  the  monthly  HLR  factors 
for  modules  3  and  4  are  shown  on  the  general  design  curves 
in  Figure  7.13.  First  thing  to  note  from  the  figure  is  the 
distribution  of  HLR  factors  around  the  line  joining  the 
condition  for  which  SIG  =  AHLR  =  1.0.  This  condition  implies 
that  for  each  time  constant,  there  is  a  broad  minimum  in  the 
AHLR  as  a  function  of  SIG. 

Secondly,  the  time  constants  of  the  modules  3  and  4 
calculated  from  Equation  7.7  are  approximately  25  and  15 
hours.  From  the  limited  data  points  it  can  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  definite  grouping  of  HLR  factors  according  to  the 
module  time  constants. 

A  complete  verification  of  the  general  design  curves 
solely  from  measurements  would  be  a  very  expensive  and  time 
consuming  endeavor.  Even  though  the  above  analysis  rely  on 
computer  simulations  for  extracting  seasonally  averaged  AHLR 
factors,  a  fair  degree  of  confidence  can  be  put  into  the 
results.  This  can  be  argued  from  two  considerations: 
firstly,  the  model  has  been  verified  in  great  detail; 
secondly,  the  model  is  closely  predicting  the  diurnal  module 
heat  requirements  and  space  air  temperatures  for  the  two 
modes  of  module  operation,  for  which  data  is  available 
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Figure  7.13  Monthly 
modules  3  and  4 


heating  load 


reductions 


produced  by 
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namely: 

1.  Without  shutters  and  with  solar  gains  (Nov. -Dec.  1980) 

2.  With  shutters  and  with  solar  gains  (Jan. -Apr.  1981) 

This  is  shown  in  Figures  7.4,  7.7  and  7.5,  7.8  for  modules  3 
and  4  respectively.  This  implies  that  the  model  is  able  to 
correctly  simulate  the  dynamic  fluctuations  introduced  by 
solar  gains  and  ambient  air  temperatures  under  varying 
thermal  characteristics  of  the  envolop  such  as  the  presence 
or  the  absence  of  shutters.  Results  from  such  a  verification 
step  can  be  very  useful  in  understanding  the  dynamics  of  the 
system  because  this  approach  tends  to  isolate  the  effects  of 
the  solar  gains  and  the  thermal  shutters. 

Therefore,  an  additional  criterion  for  validation  of 
computer  programs  can  be  prescribed  in  that  the  model  should 
be  able  to  correctly  predict  the  temperatures  and  heat 
requirements  under  the  following  four  modes  of  test  cell  or 
module  operation. 

1.  with  shutters  and  with  solar  gains. 

2.  with  shutters  but  no  solar  gains. 

3.  without  shutters  and  with  solar  gains. 

4.  without  shutters  and  without  solar  gains. 

It  is  believed  that  application  of  these  concepts  could 
prove  to  be  very  valuable  in  extracting  the  passive  solar 
contributions,  because  the  test  modules  can  be  monitored 
with  relative  ease  for  each  of  the  above  four  modes  of 
operations . 


. 
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A  comprison  of  AHLR  factors  with  the  resistive  losses 
through  the  windows  is  made  in  Table  7.5.  With  solar 
fractions  noted  in  Table  7.4  these  windows  are  very  nearly 
neutral  as  far  as  their  effect  on  the  module  heat 
requirements  is  concerned  when  no  shutters  are  used.  With 
shutters  the  windows  make  a  net  positive  contribution  to  the 
heating  of  the  modules  between  10  to  20  percent  of  the 
heating  load. 


7.5  Component  Heat  Losses 

Using  the  data  thus  far  developed  it  is  of  interest  to 
compare  the  magnitudes  of  the  various  components  of  the  heat 
losses  for  the  modules.  Such  a  study  will  not  only  aid  in 
identifying  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  component  heat 
losses,  but  will  also  help  in  establishing  guide  lines  for 
further  research  in  its  order  of  importance.  However,  the 
more  fundamental  nature  of  contribution  resulting  from  this 
type  of  investigation  is  of  great  value  in  performing  a 
check  on  the  logical  errors  in  the  computer  models. 

Consider  for  example,  the  main  simulation  model  used  in 
this  study.  As  stated  before,  the  individual  component 
models  were  put  together  to  simulate  the  building  as  a 
whole.  A  necessary  condition  for  this  integration  step  is 
that  the  overall  energy  balance  equation  be  governed  by  the 
first  law  of  thermodynamics.  Often,  however,  a  common 
problem  with  building  load  analysis  programs  is  that  they 
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are  quite  large  and  complex  and  that  updating  or  refinements 
are  done  over  a  period  of  time  by  addition  or  replacement  of 
subroutines  to  the  main  simulation  model.  This  practice  is 
easily  susceptible  to  errors  resulting  from  the  violation  of 
the  first  law  of  thermodynamics.  A  second  source  of  error  is 
likely  to  come  from  the  numerical  instabilities.  Therefore, 
by  drawing  pie  charts  of  the  heat  losses  and  gains,  the 
overall  energy  balance  can  be  checked  and  any  errors  can  at 
once  be  corrected.  Figures  7.14  through  7.18  examine  the 
component  losses  as  a  percentage  of  the  heat  requirements 
for  modules  2,  3,  and  4. 

In  these  Figures  the  most  striking  feature  is  that  the 
below  grade  basement  heat  losses  for  modules  3  and  4  account 
for  by  far  the  greatest  single  component  heat  loss.  This  is 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  modules  3  and  4  have 
insulation  to  the  full  height  of  the  basement  wall  with  an 
RSI  1.76  in  module  4  and  an  RSI  3.52  in  module  3.  Obviously 
in  these  modules  which  have  highly  insulated  above  grade 
walls  even  more  insulation  than  this  may  be  required  in  the 
basement  in  order  to  achieve  really  low  energy  consumption. 

After  the  basement  heat  losses  the  next  two  highest 
heat  losses  are  infiltration  and  window  heat  losses.  The 
window  heat  losses  could  be  cut  somewhat  by  designing  better 
thermal  shutters  with  good  seals. 

Another  observation  that  can  be  made  is  that  basement 
losses  and  infiltration  account  for  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  total  losses  for  these  highly  insulated  modules.  Since 
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MODULE  #3  -  COMPONENT  HEAT  LOSSES  WITHOUT  SHUTTERS 


1.  Walls  (12.4%) 

2.  South  facing  window  (22.9%) 

3 .  Ceiling  (5.4%) 

4.  Door  and  remaining  windows  (5.1%) 

5.  Above  grade  basement  walls  (7.2%) 

6.  Below  grade  basement  (28.7%) 

7.  Infiltration  (18.3%) 


Figure  7.14  Component  heat  losses  for  module  3  without 


shutters 
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MODULE  #3  ~  COMPONENT  HERT  LOSSES  WITH  SHUTTERS 


1.  Walls  (14.0%) 

2.  South  facing  window  with  shutter  (15.7%) 

3.  Ceiling  (6. 1%) 

4.  D<?or  and  remaining  windows  (5.8%) 

5.  Above  grade  bassement  walls  (8.1%) 

6.  Below  grade  basement  (31.0%) 

7.  Infiltration  ( 19.3%) 


Figure  7.15  Component  heat  losses  for  module  3  with  shutters 
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MODULE  *il  -  COMPONENT  MEAT  LOSSES  WITHOUT  SHUTTERS 


1 . 

Walls  (12.4%) 

2. 

South  facing  window 

(22.7%) 

3. 

Ceiling  (6.4%) 

4. 

Door  and  remaining  windows 

5. 

Above  grade  basement 

walls 

6. 

Below  grade  basement 

( 26 . 5% 

7  . 

Infiltration  (19.9%) 

Figure  7.16  Component  heat  losses  for  module  4  without 


shutters 
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MODULE  #4  -  COMPONENT  HEAT  LOSSES  WITH  SHUTTERS 


1 . 

Walls  (14.4%) 

2. 

South  facing  window 

with  shutter  (15.6%) 

3. 

Celling  (7.2%) 

4. 

Door  and  remaining  windows 

(4.2%) 

5. 

Above  grade  basement 

walls 

(9.5%) 

6. 

Below  grade  basement 

(28.0%) 

7. 

Infiltration  (21.1%) 

Figure  7.17  Component  heat  losses  for  module  4  with  shutters 


MODULE  #2 


COMPONENT  HEAT  LOSSES 


1 .  Walls  ( 15.4%) 

2.  Celling  (11.4%) 

3.  Door  and  remaining  windows  (2.5%) 

4.  Above  grade  basement  walls  (33.6%) 

5.  Below  grade  basement  (16.9%) 

6.  Infiltration  (20.2%) 


Figure  7.18  Component  heat  losses  for  module  2 
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these  are  the  most  difficult  losses  to  predict 
calculation  of  heat  requirements  of  houses  built  to  s 
specif ictions  remains  challanging  area  of  endeavor. 


the 
mi  lar 


8.  APPLICATIONS 


8.1  Introduction 

In  the  previous  chapters  the  simulation  model  developed 
in  reference  [14]  was  refined  and  tested.  In  order  to 
determine  the  passive  solar  contributions  to  the  heating  of 
the  modules  it  was  first  necessary  to  accurately  simulate 
the  thermal  behaviour  of  the  modules.  In  so  doing  a  number 
of  parameters  that  influence  the  heat  requirement 
predictions  were  indentified  during  the  modeling  of  walls, 
ceilings,  basements,  solar  gains  and  transient  response.  On 
the  other  hand  some  specific  problems  relating  to  the  module 
thermal  shutter  performance  and  window  transmisivi ty  were 
also  identified.  These  specific  problems,  may  or  may  not  be 
applicable  to  all  houses.  However,  they  had  to  be  taken  into 
account  for  accurately  simulating  the  module  thermal 
response . 

The  experience  gained  from  these  studies  on  the  modules 
at  least  partially  suggest  that  the  present  simulation  model 
can  be  used  to  speculate  certain  guidelines  for  the  design 
of  passive  solar  houses.  These  guide  lines  will  be  developed 
in  a  general  way  so  that  they  are  not  limited  to  any 
particular  design.  To  develop  such  guide  lines  the  house 
designs  given  in  Table  8.1  were  evaluated  using  the 
simulation  model.  The  results  of  these  numerical  experiments 
were  put  in  a  form  of  a  set  of  curves.  This  excercise  was 
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Table  8.1  Specifications  of  the  house  designs  used  for 
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already  initiated  in  the  author's  previous  work  [14,103]. 
Since  then  several  concepts  have  been  refined.  The 
discussion  of  the  present  chapter  will  therefore  attempt  to 
rationalize  the  whole  study.  First  the  general  design  curves 
will  be  developed  and  their  physical  significance  will  be 
explored.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  discussion  on  design  of 
direct  gain  passive  houses. 


8.2  General  Design  Curves 

Simplified  methods  for  determining  the  passive  solar 
contributions  have  been  suggested  in  the  literature 
[33,34,104].  These  studies  are  more  or  less  empirical  in 
nature  and  lack  theoretical  basis.  In  the  present  study  a 
theoretical  approach  will  be  taken  and  attempts  will  be  made 
to  make  it  more  generally  applicable. 

In  general  the  auxilary  heat  required  to  maintain  a 
house  at  a  certain  preset  temperature  is  a  function  of 
several  variables.  The  complex  relationships  among  these 
factors  makes  optimum  design  a  non-trivial  matter.  However, 
in  order  to  understand  the  overall  problem  it  is  instructive 
to  consider  a  very  simplified  version  of  the  thermal  model 
of  a  house  [14]  as  shown  in  Figure  8.1.  In  this  simplified 
model  the  entire  thermal  mass  is  assumed  to  be  at  the  room 
temperature,  TR ,  and  the  room  receives  three  time  varying 
heat  inputs  -  the  solar  heat  gain,  SHG ,  the  internal  loads, 
I,  and  the  furnace  output,  Qj.u.  The  difference  between  these 
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Figure  8.1  Simplified  Version  of  the  Thermal  Model 
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heat  inputs  and  the  heat  loss  rate,  U  (TR-  Too)  is  equal  to 
the  rate  of  change  of  heat  stored  in  the  total  thermal 
capacity  of  the  house,  CT  The  heat  balance  equation 
describing  this  model  would  be 


dTR 

'  ~z — —  =  I  +  SHG  +  Q  -  U(T  -  T  ) 
T  dt  fu  R  00 


(8.1) 


To  extract  the  appropriate  normalization  parameters  from 
this  equation  each  term  or  group  of  terms  will  be  compared 
in  some  way  with  the  heat  loss  rate. 

First  the  total  heat  energy  that  can  be  stored  in  the 
thermal  mass  is 


(T 

max 


T  .  ) 
mm 


(8.2) 


Where  Tmax.  and  Tm;n_  are  the  upper  and  the  lower  set  point 
temperatures.  This  value  should  be  compared  with  the  typical 
rate  of  heat  loss  during  the  heating  season  which  is 
U  *  HDHr /  HHr  where  HDHr  (heating  degree  hours) 


/  (T  .  -  T  )dt  ;  (T  <  T  .  ) 

v  min  00  mm 


1  yr 


(8.3) 


and  HHr  (heating  hours) 


/  dt 
1  yr 


(T  <  T  .  ) 
00  mm 


(8.4) 


The  ratio  HDHr /HHr  is  just  the  mean  temperature  difference 
(Trru'n.  “  Too  )  during  the  heating  season.  The  ratio  of  the 
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amount  of  heat  storage  to  the  mean  rate  of  heat  loss  is  a 
storage  time  constant, 


T 


*(T 

max 


T  )  *  HHr 
min 


U*HDHr 


(8.5) 


The  heat  inputs,  I,  SHG  and  should  also  be  compared  to 

the  heat  loss  rate.  These  three  inputs  can  be  combined  and 
expressed  as  two  parameters  if  some  thought  is  given  to  the 
matter.  Consider  the  internal  loads.  The  internal  loads  can 
be  thought  of  as  consisting  of  a  constant  component  that 
occurs  day  or  night,  Ic  ,  plus  a  fluctuating  component,  I*  , 
that  peaks  during  the  day  or  early  evening.  That  is  I=IC+  I#. 
During  the  heating  season  the  constant  component,  Ic  , 
directly  relaces  part  of  the  furnace  heat  requirement,  Q ^  , 
and  thus  these  two  components  should  be  combined. 

Alternatively,  the  fluctuating  component,  1^  ,  acts  in  a  very 
similar  way  to  the  solar  heat  gain,  SHG,  and  it  is 
appropriate  to  combine  these  components.  In  both  cases  it  is 
the  integral  of  these  heat  fluxes  over  the  heating  season 
that  is  important.  The  two  parameters  that  result  from  these 
manipulations  are  the 
Solar  and  Internal  Gain  (SIG)  factor 


ISHGF  *  Window  Area  +  I  *  HHr 
U  *  HDHr 


(8.6) 


Where  Integrated  Solar  heat  Gain  (ISGH)  factor 


f  SHG  dt  ;  (I„  <  Tm.n) 
1  yr 


(8.7) 
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and  the 

Annual  Heating  Load  Reduction  (AHLR)  factor 

/  +  I  *  HHr 

fu  c 

1  yr _  (8.8) 

U  *  RDHr 

However,  a  more  appropriate  way  of  calculating  the  constant 
and  the  fluctuating  internal  loads  is  given  by 


I '  =  /  I  dt  ;  (T  <  T  .  ) 
c  c  00  mm 

1  yr 


(8.9) 


I  =  /  T  dt  ;  (T  <  T  .  ) 
f  f  oo  mm7 

1  yr 


(8.10) 


In  such  an  event  the  SIG  and  AHLR  factor  equations  can  be 


modified  as 


SIG 


ISHGF  *  Window  Area  +  I 


U  *  HDHr 


(8.11) 


AHLR  = 


/  Qr  +  I 
_  fu  c 

1  yr 


U  *  HDHr 


(8.12) 


The  SIG  factor  thus  relates  the  potential  heat  gain  from 
solar  and  fluctuating  internal  loads  to  the  heating 
required.  The  AHLR  factor  is  the  output  parameter  which 
describes  how  much  furnace  or  auxialiary  heating  is 
required.  The  annual  heating  requirement,  j  Qfu  dt ,  is 

» Y-t 

related  to  the  value  one  would  obtain  from  a  static 


* 
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calculation  neglecting  solar  gains,  U  *  HDHr ,  through  this 
latter  parameter. 

There  are  three  meteorological  parameters  which  appear 
in  these  expressions.  These  are  the  ISHG  factor,  The  heating 
degree  hour  index,  HDHr,  and  the  number  of  heating  hours, 
HHr.  These  are  to  be  calculated  from  meteorological  data 
using  some  test  year  as  a  reference. 

Thus  from  a  simple  thermal  model  is  was  possible  to 
visualize  the  interactions  among  the  heat  gains  and  the  heat 
losses.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  using  the  results  of 
numerical  experiments  a  function  of  the  following  form  can 
be  sought. 

AHLR  =  f  (  SIG,  T  )  (8.13) 

The  results  of  this  excercise  which  was  carried  out  in 
reference  [14]  are  shown  in  Figure  8.2.  The  figure  shows 
that  different  levels  of  house  insulations  are  properly 
normalized.  Several  curves  were  drawn  through  the  computer 
simulated  results  to  indicate  the  general  dependence  of  AHLR 
factor  on  the  SIG  factor  for  different  values  of  time 
constant.  One  would  expect  that  (dashed  lines  in  figure)  for 
a  house  with  a  large  time  constant  the  heating  requirement 
would  appraoch  zero.  AHLR=0  for  SIG  =  1.  The  data  shows  that 
as  the  time  constant  is  increased  this  value  is  approached. 

For  each  time  constant  there  is  a  broad  minimum  in  the 
AHLR  as  a  function  of  SIG.  This  implies  that  there  is  a 
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Figure  8.2  General  design  curves  for  estimating  heating  load 
reduction  produced  by  passive  solar  gain 
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technical  optimum  window  area  for  a  given  time  constant.  As 
the  time  constant  can  be  increased  the  window  area  can  be 
increased  as  well  with  a  resulting  reduction  in  heating 
load.  In  practice,  however,  the  amount  of  mass  that  can  be 
put  into  a  house  may  be  limited  by  economic  considerations. 
It  is  very  important  to  note,  however,  that  instead  of 
adding  mass  to  a  house  to  increase  its  time  constant,  an 
equal  or  perhaps  better  alternative  is  to  increase  the 
thermal  resistance  of  the  enclosure.  They  both  increase  the 
time  constant  and  thus  the  dynamic  capture  from  solar  and 
internal  loads  while  the  latter  also  decreases  the  static 
heat  requirement.  It  may  also  be  the  cheaper  alternative. 


8.3  Physical  Significance  of  General  Design  Curves 

The  curves  given  by  figure  8.2  in  a  more  general  sense 
imply  that  several  different  designs  of  direct  gain  houses 
differing  either  in  their  physical  size  or  in  their  thermal 
charactr ist ics  are  thermally  similar  if  their  SIG  factors 
and  time  constants  are  equal.  The  independent  variables  in 
Equations  8.5  and  8.6  might  be  allowed  to  take  different 
magnitudes  and  yet  their  SIG  factors  and  the  time  constants 
can  be  held  constant.  Here  is  a  concept  which  can  be 
referred  to  as  a  criterion  for  thermal  similarity  between 
the  houses.  The  definition  of  SIG  factor  also  suggests  that 
the  functional  relationship  between  AHLR  and  SIG  factor  is 
independent  of  the  location.  That  is  the  weather  variability 
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from  one  location  to  the  other  or  from  one  year  to  the  next 
does  not  alter  the  character  of  these  curves. 

The  SIG  and  AHLR  factors  can  be  also  be  understood  by 
visualizing  them  as  input  and  output  parameters.  That  is  the 
SIG  factor  can  be  thought  of  as  an  input  parameter  and  the 
AHLR  factor  is  the  output  parameter.  This  approach  leads  to 
effeciency  or  utilization  concept.  To  illustrate  consider 
the  utilization  factor  defined  in  reference  [100] 

Fraction  Net  Gain 

Utilization  Factor  (UF)  =  — - - -  (8.14) 

Solar  Gains 

In  terms  of  SIG  and  AHLR  factors  the  utilization  factor  can 
be  expressed  as, 


(  1  -  AHLR  ) 

UF  =  - -  (8.15) 

SIG 

IF  AHLR  =  ( 1  -  SIG  );  UF  =  1.0 

Ideally,  one  would  like  to  have  an  utilization  factor  of  1, 
which  represents  the  condition  at  which  all  the  solar  gains 
will  be  fully  utilized  without  causing  potential 
overheating . 
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Another  important  application  of  the  general  design 
curves  can  be  explored  in  carrying  out  a  parametric  study. 
The  definitions  of  SIG  factor  and  the  time  constant  given  by 
Equations  8.5  and  8.6  suggest  that  these  parameters 
represent  the  ratio  of  variables  involving  the  input 
parameters  to  design  parameters.  Therefore,  by  varying  one 
parameter  at  a  time  a  number  of  design  decisions  can  be 
evaluated  from  these  curves. 


8.4  Design  Considerations  for  Passive  houses 

The  general  dependence  of  AHLR  on  SIG  and  'c  ,  at  least 
theoretically  can  be  extended  one  step  further.  This  can  be 
explained  by  observing  the  design  curves.  As  noted  before, 
the  design  curves  indicate  that  there  is  a  broad  minimum  in 
the  AHLR  as  a  function  of  SIG.  This  implies  that  there  is  a 
technical  optimum  window  area  for  a  given  time  constant. 
Thus  it  is  possible  to  obtain  this  technical  match  by  a 
simple  emperical  equation.  An  equation  of  the  following  form 
was  found  to  represent  this  optimum  condition  for  the  range 
of  data  given  in  Figure  8.2. 

SIG  =  0.17  +  0.375  log  qt  (8.16) 


SIG 

0.375 

t  =  1.48  *  (10)  (8.17) 


This  suggests  that  for  an  optimum  design  the  proper  balance 
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between  the  thermal  mass  ,  overall  resistance,  window  area 
as  well  as  the  meteorological  parameters  will  be  dictated  by 
Equation  8.17.  However,  in  practice,  the  amount  of  mass  may 
be  dictated  more  by  economics  than  by  technical 
considerations,  mitigating  toward  the  selection  of  an  amount 
less  than  that  suggested  by  Equation  8.17. 

8.4.1  Window  Overhang 

Another  feature  that  a  designer  may  be  able  to  use  to 
advantage  in  a  passive  house  is  a  roof  overhang.  Figure  8.3 
shows  the  effects  of  adding  roof  overhang  of  various 
geometries  on  the  AHLR  factor  and  the  hours  of  potential 
overheat  for  one  particular  passive  house  design  (R25  house, 
M/A=1.0,  12%  window).  The  general  nature  of  these  curves  is 
very  similar  to  other  designs  tested.  The  roof  overhang  of  1 
m  (3.0  Ft.)  located  0.5  m  (1.5  Ft.)  above  the  window  was 
used  as  a  standard  throughout  the  previous  calculations.  It 
will  be  noted  that  AHLR  is  3  percent  more  with  this  overhang 
than  with  no  overhang  at  all;  however,  it  reduces  the  hours 
of  potential  overheat  by  one  third.  Even  larger  overhangs, 
for  example  a  2  m  (6  Ft.)  overhang  1  m  (3.0  Ft.)  above  the 
window  could  be  used  with  minimal  changes  to  benificial  heat 
gain  while  substantially  reducing  overheating. 
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Figure  8.3  Effect  of  window  overhang 
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8.4.2  House  Orientation 

Figure  8.4  shows  the  effect,  again  only  for  a 
particular  design,  (R25  house,  M/A=1.0,  12%  window),  of 
changing  the  window  orientation.  It  can  be  seen  that  the 
optimum  heat  gain  occurs  for  windows  oriented  approximately 
10  to  15  degrees  East  of  due  South.  For  an  AHLR  within  5 
percent  of  optimum,  orientations  between  30  degrees  West  and 
40  degrees  East  of  South  are  acceptable.  Looking  at 
potential  overheating  suggests  however,  that  the  more 
easterly  orientations  are  preferable. 

An  alternative  to  having  all  the  heat  gain  windows  on 
one  wall  of  a  house  would  be  to  divide  them  between  two 
walls  at  90  degrees  to  each  other.  This  has  an  immediate 
advantage  of  giving  the  designer  more  flexibility  in  plan 
layout.  The  thermal  effects  of  splitting  the  window  area 
equally  between  two  walls  is  shown  in  Figure  8.5.  Other  than 
window  placement  the  design  of  this  house,  including  total 
window  area,  is  the  same  as  that  in  Figure  8.4.  First  it 
will  be  noted  that  at  the  optimum  orientation  the  AHLR 
factor  is  almost  the  same  (within  1.5%)  for  the  house  with 
the  split  window  area  as  for  the  house  with  all  south  facing 
windows.  Additional  advantages  of  the  spilit  window 
configuration  are  that  it  allows  a  wider  range  in  acceptable 
orientations  and  that  it  results  in  a  lower  amount  of 
potential  overheating.  For  example,  a  house  with  one-half  of 
its  window  area  facing  East  and  one-half  facing  South  has  a 
heating  requirement  only  3  percent  less  than  with  all  south 
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Figure  8.4  Effect  of  house  orientation  for  a  house  with  all 
heat  gain  windows  in  one  wall 
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Figure  8.5  Performance  of  a  house  with  window  area 
equally  between  two  walls  of  the  house 
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facing  windows  and  has  30  percent  less  overheating. 


8.5  Conclusions 

The  greatest  savings  in  energy  consumption  in  a  house 
can  be  made  by  increasing  the  resistance  of  its  thermal 
envelope.  Additional  gains  can;  however,  be  made  in  any 
house  by  effectively  utilizing  the  window  area  as  a  passive 
solar  collector.  Some  approximate  guide  lines  are  given 
below  for  the  selection  of  various  direct  gain  passive  solar 
components  of  a  house  design. 

8.5.1  Window  and  Mass  Wall  Area 

It  was  shown  that  selection  of  technical  optimum  window 
area  and  thermal  mass  depends  on  the  resistance  of  the 
thermal  enclosure,  the  local  meteorological  parameters  and 
the  internal  loads  in  the  house.  The  complex  relationships 
among  these  factors  makes  optimum  design  a  non-trivial 
matter.  Although  it  may  not  be  necessary  or  perhaps  even 
desirable  to  design  precisely  to  the  technical  optimum 
condition,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  some  obvious  design 
errors,  such  as  selection  of  too  large  a  window  area,  can  be 
made  which  would  result  both  excessive  overheating  in  summer 
and  an  increased  annual  heating  bill.  Three  different 
designs  which  are  close  to  the  technical  optimum  conditions 
for  their  given  R  value  are  shown  below. 
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Technical  Optimum  Designs 


House 

Window  area  as 

Mass  wall  as 

Annual 

Table 

Fraction  of 

a  Fraction  of 

Heating 

8.1 

Floor  Area 

Floor  Area 

Load 

(GJ) 

R15 

0.18  to  0.30 

2.00 

43.78 

R25 

0.12  to  0.20 

1.00 

19.62 

R40 

0.06  to  0.12 

0.50 

4.85 

In  the  above  table  the  thermal  mass  was  assumed  to  be  in  the 
form  of  masonry  walls  thin  enough  to  respond  to  diurnal 
temperature  fluctuations.  This  means  a  maximum  of  60  mm  for 
a  facing  or  a  wall  120  mm  thick  of  both  sides  exposed  to 
room  temperature.  The  measurements  made  at  the  facility 
suggest  that  the  bare  basement  walls  could  provide  thermal 
mass  provided  the  diurnal  heat  inputs  to  the  house  are  felt 
by  the  basement  walls.  Usually,  this  means  a  circulating  fan 
may  have  to  be  used.  The  designs  in  the  table  also  assume 
that  an  effective  shutter  system  exists.  Without  such  a 
shutter  system  the  optimum  window  area  is  shifted  toward  the 
minimum  acceptable  values. 

8.5.2  Window  Overhang 

This  is  a  component  of  passive  design  that  is  usually 
under-utilized.  At  high  northern  latitudes  such  as  Canada's 
fixed  window  overhang  can  be  chosen  such  that  it  has  very 
little  deleterious  effect  on  the  desirable  solar  gain  in 
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winter  and  yet,  in  summer,  it  can  very  dramatically  reduce 
overheating  problems.  A  desirable  overhang  would  be  one 
located  0.5  meter  above  the  window  and  extending  out  1  m.  An 
even  better  overhang  would  be  1  m  above  the  window  and 
extend  out  2  m. 

8.5.3  Window  Orientation 

For  a  house  with  its  solar  gain  windows  in  one  wall  an 
orientation  somewhat  East  of  due  South  is  optimum  with 
orientations  30  degrees  West  to  40  degrees  East  being 
acceptable.  If  exposure  over  a  wide  enough  range  in  sun 
angles  is  available  there  is  some  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
splitting  the  window  area  between  two  walls  such  as  East  and 
South  facing  walls. 


9.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  simulation  model  developed  previously  [14],  was  refined 
and  tested.  The  procedure  used  to  analyze  the  data  and 
validation  of  computer  model  consisted  of  basically  the 
following  three  steps: 

1.  The  calculation  of  the  various  components  of  the  heat 
loss  were  compared  with  detailed  measurements  from  heat 
flux  gauges,  radiometers  etc.  These  comparisons  were 
used  to  test  and  refine  the  model  calculations  for  the 
components . 

2.  The  next  step  was  to  compare  the  predicted  and  the 
measured  module  performance  as  a  whole  where  all  of  the 
components  were  involved.  This  was  done  using  typical 
daily  variations  of  module  temperatures  and  furnace  heat 
requirements.  These  comparisons  check  the  time  constant 
behaviour,  solar  gains  as  well  as  heat  losses. 

3.  Finally,  the  heating  season  summary  of  the  results  were 
obtained  which  include  the  percentages  of  heating  load 
resulting  from  each  component  of  the  heat  loss  as  well 
as  the  percentage  contributions  to  heating  load 
reduction  made  by  solar  gains. 

Conclusions  drawn  from  the  component  model  verification 
can  be  summarized  as  follows. 

1.  To  a  large  extent  the  wood  frame  walls  and  ceilings  can 
be  considered  as  simple  resistive  elements.  Their  heat 
capacity  effects  can  be  accounted  for  via  a  lumped 
capacity  approach  for  the  transient  analysis. 
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2.  The  analysis  of  basement  heat  losses  can  be  greatly 
simplified  by  introducing  the  concept  in  which  the  heat 
exchange  to  the  basement  walls  can  be  divided  into  two 
components.  One  with  a  diurnal  variation  and  one  with  an 
annual  variation.  By  uncoupling  the  annual  variations 
from  the  diurnal  variations,  the  energy  balance  equation 
can  be  solved  with  relative  ease. 

3.  Reasonably  accurate  estimate  of  the  basement  heat  losses 
can  be  obtained  by  using  a  two  dimensional  model  such  as 
the  third  model  described  in  section  4.3.3.  The  results 
of  this  model  could  then  be  transformed  to  the  main 
simulation  model  using  the  first  model  (section  4.3.1). 
This  approach  is  reasonably  accurate  and  requires 
negligible  computational  time. 

4.  A  comparison  of  basement  heat  losses  using  the 

simulation  model  shows  that  relative  heat  losses  of  the 
basements  in  module  3  (RSI  3.52  full  height),  module  4 
(RSI  1.76  full  height)  and  module  5  (RSI  1.76,  0.6m 
below  grade)  with  respect  to  an  uninsulated  basement, 
are  of  the  order  of  0.47,  0.58  and  0.77  respectively. 

5.  The  available  techniques  for  calculation  of  the 

radiation  on  a  vertical  surface  are  not  suitable  for 
calculation  of  heating  loads  on  an  hourly  basis.  This 
limits  the  accuracy  of  the  hourly  heating  load 
calculations.  From  the  results  of  analysis, it  is 
speculated  that  the  effects  of  anisotropic  nature  of 
reflected  light  from  a  snow  cover  could  be  important 
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particularly  at  low  sun  angles. 

6.  The  insitu  transmissivity  of  a  double  glass  window 
around  normal  incidence  was  found  to  be  about  10%  less 
than  the  normally  expected  value  for  a  clear  double 
glass.  The  loss  of  transmissivity  is  belived  to  be  due 
to  surfacial  layers  on  the  glass. 

7.  Improper  sealing  of  shutter  around  the  edges  causes  a 
considerable  loss  in  effective  thermal  resistance  due  to 
air  infiltration.  The  measured  window  shutter  resistance 
on  the  modules  showed  that  the  actual  resistance  was 
about  35%  less  than  the  expected  value. 

8.  For  accurate  analysis  of  heating  load  requirements  on  a 
hourly  basis  the  dynamics  of  the  window  shutters  may 
have  to  be  included  in  the  main  simulation  model. 

9.  The  effective  thermal  capacity  of  a  structure  can  be 
considered  to  be  of  two  types:  a  lumped  capacity  and  a 
distributed  capacity.  It  was  shown  that  by  developing  a 
simple  transient  model,  these  two  parameters  can  be 
extracted  from  the  transient  decay  curves. 

The  various  component  models  developed  and  tested  were 
put  together  to  predict  the  module  performance  as  a  total 
system.  The  ability  of  the  main  simulation  model  to  predict 
the  module  performance  on  a  hourly  basis  was  demonstrated  by 
comparing  the  module  room  air  temperatures  and  most 
importantly  the  module  heat  requirements. 

A  subject  of  current  interest  is  the  heating  load 
reductions  that  can  be  produced  by  solar  gains,  window 
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shutters,  and  the  thermal  mass.  To  determine  these 
contributions  directly  from  the  measurements  is  an  expensive 
and  time  consuming  endeavor.  Alternatively,  a  logical  way  of 
extracting  the  seasonally  averaged  contributions  made  by 
solar  gains  to  the  heating  load  reductions  was  demonstrated. 

Some  results  of  interest  to  house  heating  design  and 
the  model  verification  studies  can  be  summarized  as  follows. 

1 .  The  measured  thermal  performance  of  the  modules  3  and  4 
relative  to  module  2  of  standard  construction  indicates 
a  reduction  in  energy  consumption  of  the  order  of  66% 
for  module  3  and  47%  for  module  4. 

2.  From  the  results  of  the  measurements  of  diurnal  heat 
fluxes  to  the  basements  and  as  well  as  the  transient 
decay  tests,  it  appears  that  basements  which  are 
uninsulated  on  the  inside  surface  have  a  major  effect  on 
the  thermal  capacity  of  the  house. 

3.  Double  pane  south  facing  windows  on  a  well  insulated 
house  in  a  northern  climate  such  as  Edmonton,  provide 
near  zero  net  gains  when  averaged  over  the  heating 
season.  This  is  true  for  relatively  small  window  area 
(less  than  12%  of  the  floor  area).  It  is  predicted  that 
larger  window  areas  would  result  in  a  net  loss  due  to 
the  inability  of  a  house  of  standard  construction  to 
absorb  the  addition  of  solar  gains. 

4.  The  addition  of  window  shutters  could  give  the  south 
facing  windows  a  positive  net  gain.  It  would  appear  that 
south  facing  windows  with  shutters  (RSI  1.0)  could 
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reduce  the  house  heating  requirement  of  a  typical  house 
by  about  20%.  This  is  with  the  thermal  mass  provided  by 
bare  basement  walls  with  no  added  mass  walls. 

5.  The  data  analysis  on  the  modules  suggested  that  the 
simulation  models  for  estimating  the  heat  requirements 
may  have  to  be  subjected  to  a  comprehensive  testing 
procedure.  Without  such  a  testing  procedure  the  models 
may  not  be  able  to  distinguish  the  actual  solar  gains 
from  the  large  errors  that  might  result  in  due  to 
improper  modeling  techniques. 

6.  An  investigation  of  the  component  heat  losses  indicate 
that  basement  losses  and  infiltration  account  for  50 
percent  of  the  total  loss  for  highly  insulated  modules. 
Since  these  are  the  most  difficult  heat  losses  to 
predict,  the  calculation  of  heat  requirement  of  houses 
built  to  similar  specifications  remains  a  challenging 
area  of  endeavor. 

Although  not  adequately  demonstrated,  it  appears  that 
passive  house  designs  could  be  evaluated  with  reasonable 
accuracy  through  the  use  of  the  general  design  curves. 
Therefore,  based  on  the  simulation  studies  carried  out  for 
developing  these  curves  the  following  conclusions  can  be 
drawn . 

1.  The  greatest  savings  in  energy  consumption  in  a  house 
can  be  made  by  increasing  the  resistance  of  its  thermal 
envelope.  Additional  gains  can;  however,  be  made  in  any 
house  by  effectively  utilizing  the  window  area  as  a 
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passive  solar  collector.  The  general  design  curves  could 
be  used  for  this  purpose. 

2.  A  desirable  overhang  for  the  Northern  latitudes,  appears 
to  be  one  located  0.5  m  above  the  window  extending  1  m. 
An  even  better  overhang  would  be  1  m  above  the  window 
and  extending  out  2  m. 

3.  For  a  house  with  its  solar  gain  windows  all  in  one  wall 
an  orientation  somewhat  East  of  due  South  appears  to  be 
optimum  with  orientations  30  degrees  West  to  40  degrees 
East  seem  reasonable.  If  exposures  over  wide  enough 
range  of  sun  angles  is  available  there  is  some  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  splitting  the  window  area  between  two 
walls  such  as  East  and  South  facing  walls. 

9.1  Recommendations 

Further  research  into  the  following  areas  would  be  of 

interest . 

1.  Theoretical  and  experimental  study  to  develop  improved 
predictive  models  for  estimating  the  hourly  radiation 
intercepted  by  a  vertical  surface  with  emphasize  on  the 
influence  of  snow  cover  at  low  sun  angles  can  be  a  good 
research  problem.  Such  a  study  will  be  of  considerable 
importance  for  modeling  the  house  heating  load 
requirements. 

2.  Use  of  phase  change  materials  for  passive  solar  energy 
storage  and  their  impact  on  the  heaing  load  reductions 
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that  can  be  achieved  through  their  use  would  be  another 
potential  research  problem  of  interest. 

3.  A  detailed  experimental  investigation  into  ceiling  heat 
losses  could  be  very  valuable  for  developing  improved 
ceiling  heat  loss  models. 

4.  Finally,  developing  simple  and  yet  reasonably  accurate 
general  infiltration  models  still  remains  as  one  of  the 
challenging  research  problem. 
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